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REVIEWS 





The Doomed: a Tale. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 
Tuere are more fine passages in these 
volumes, than would embellish a dozen 
novels, and more madness than would infect 
ascore. A man who lived when Nebuchad- 
nezzar ate grass round the walls of Babylon, 
and who lives now—not in fame, but in real 
flesh and blood—shocks all belief: we cannot 
away with a circumstance so utterly incre- 
dible, so much at variance with nature, and 
so much out of keeping with true imagina- 
tion. We have heard of one whose pleasure 
it was in company to amuse his friends and 
astonish strangers, by saying that he lived 
with Pharoah Necho, king of Egypt; was 
cup-bearer to Morodoch Baladan, prince of 
Babylon; revelled with Alexander during 
his invasion of India; triumphed with Sylla; 
sage the Rubicon with Cesar, and’ saw 
im assassinated ; reeled about the streets of 
Rome with Caracalla; assisted Mahomet in 
perfecting the Koran; was the first who 
stormed Jerusalem in the grand crusade; 
counselled Bourbon to sack Rome, and 
Cromwell to behead King Charles; and who 
concluded his autobiography by saying, that 
he went mad with Charles of Sweden. All 
that might pass muster when the good wine 
had done its good office, and folly took the 
lead in conversation; but how any man of 
education and talent—and the writer of this 
wild work seems to be both—could sit deli- 
berately down and lend his quiet thoughts to 
the composition of a story fully as wild as 
the outline we have given, exceeds all belief. 
We thought Allan Cunningham wild enough 
when he restored Michael Scott to daylight, 
after an interment of three hundred years ; 
and we thought Croly little less so, when he 
wrote the adventures of a man who had out- 
lived his revilings of the Saviour, till the 
present day: these writers had something 
like tradition or history to cling to, absurd as 
their speculations were, for the great wizard 
was believed to walk, and the wandering Jew, 
in the opinion of some, is still at his wan- 
derings; but here is a man who is old 
enough to remember the casting of Shadrach, 
Meschech and Abednego into the fiery fur- 
nace by Nebuchadnezzar, and yet young 
enough to have gazed, as he relates, with 
rapture, on the blooming face of a living 
poetess, at an evening party last week in the 
west end of London, ‘The author may‘sup- 
pose this to be a daring and dashing sort of 
thing, and shelter himself from ridicule be- 
hind the barriers of imagination ; but ima- 
gination has nothing at all to do with what 
8 unnatural. It is not imagination to in- 
Vent monsters with seven heads and ten 
lorns: true imagination conceives some~ 
thing in keeping and accordance with the 
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belief of the earth; the author might have 
quietly killed and interred his hero, and 
brought his spirit to play pranks among 
mankind; but we know of no authority for 
keeping a man alive for some thousands of 
years, and in the bloom of youth too, merely 
for the sake of saying he had seen two or 
three remarkable events, faithfully and satis- 
factorily set forth by historians. 

The author, it would appear, could not 
make up his mind respecting the rank or 
affinity of the person for whose murder the 
Doomed was sentenced to an eternal mortal 
life; we would like to know the relative 
position between the dear defunct and him, 
and the cause of the quarrel, for we know 
of no one else punished in a way so singular. 
The Doomed is on many occasions mad 
enough for any sort of mischief, yet he never 
wakes into untameable fury, save when pro- 
voked; and when he makes his début in this 
sad world, he utters as good moral senti- 
ments and liberal opinions, about the cruelty 
of Nebuchadnezzar in throwing the three 
children into the fiery furnace, as a man 
would wish to hear on a summer's day. 
Nay, indeed, so much was he touched at the 
sight, that he fled from the face of the Assy- 
rian, and never halted till he reached India, 
where he met with something more pleasant 
to look upon than the seven times heated 
furnace. 

“The being on whom I gazed, it is true, had 
no outward resemblance to the imaginary crea- 
tures of my dream;—but she stood there—a 
living, breathing, moving form, in a beauty far 
excelling theirs. I never beheld any being so 
exquisitely innocent and lovely. Her dress and 
manner betokened her a Hindoo of the highest 
caste. She might have seen sixteen summers, 
certainly not more, and the glowing beauty of 
her form and features had just ripened into the 
opening gladness of the bashful maiden. Her 
complexion was of a clear transparent brown, 
light as that which I have ofttimes seen in the 
southern regions of Europe,—and it was enliven- 
ed by a tint, beautiful and pure as the opening 
rosebud of the early Spring. Her dark and 
sparkling eyes, now searched into the soul, and 
anon, when she deemed herself observed, drop- 
ped in humid softness to the ground. Her 
long black hair, soft, luxuriant, and beautiful 
as a mass of silken thread, was loosely, but 
gracefully entwined around a head, the pro- 
portions of which would have added grace to 
the Medicean Venus. The lovely contour of 
her countenance—the graceful turn of her neck 
—the gentle fall of her shoulders—and the ex- 
quisitely formed shape of her limbs—no descrip- 
tion can do justice to. And if these I cannot 
describe, how shall I attempt to convey even 
the most distant idea of the confiding innocence 
and simplicity that hung around them all. Oh! 
Zehlima, Zehlima! I dare not recall these to 
recollection. ‘Thou wert too pure—too beauti- 
ful—for such a world as this. Even now, thy 
youthful form, with its flowing garb of various 
coloured silk loosely wound around it, and the 





pure white linen falling in graceful folds from 
thy lovely neck and bosom, stands before my 
eyes in all its innocence and beauty, as it then 
stood beneath the shelter of that solitary palm, 
amidst the far-spreading desolation of the ruined 
Gour.” 


He finds, however, that his beautiful 
Zehlima is marked out as a sacrifice to an 
Indian Idol; he carries her away; she dies 
in her flight ; her body is brought back, and 
offered as a burnt sacrifice to the eastern 
Moloch; the Doomed throws himself into 
the fire, and comes out, to his own astonish- 
ment and that of the Bramins, unharmed— 
nay, unsinged. 


After this adventure, the Doomed reposed 
for some hundreds of years; he awoke at 
last, and renewing his wanderings, found 
himself suddenly in the midst of Richard of 
England's army, then engaged against Sala- 
din. Though some fifteen hundred years old 
or so, he is so fresh, and bold, and youthful, 
that he gains the heart of Richard’s cousin, 
Alice of Anjou, saves the life of the king him- 
self, in spite of all the Saracen chivalry, and 
is the first to plant the cross on the topmost 
tower of Jerusalem. For all these good 
deeds he received, we are concerved to say, 
a sorry requital: the tender Alice proposed 
to poniard him for slighting her charms, upon 
which he determined to try his fate at sea, 
and, embarking, was overtaken by a tempest, 
which soon disposed of the brigantine. 

“ A fearful, half-suffocated yell arose from 
the drowning crew, as they were dragged down 
in the whirling vortex occasioned by the sink- 
ing of the vessel. I, too, sunk, and it seemed 
to me as if in the uttermost depths of that 
troubled sea, rainbow-coloured things and 
brightly branching corals grew. But I quickly 
arose again from the depths of beauty, and when 
once more I floated upon the surface of the 
waters, there was no living being near me—no 
trace left to tell that a goodly ship had so re- 
cently been there. Strange to say, when death 
approached, I felt a natural instinct, to pre- 
serve my wretched being strong within me, and 
I, who had so often desired to be released from 
the toils and troubles of a weary existence, now 
bent my breast against the waves, and swam 
stoutly for my life. I feared some drowning 
wretch might seize upon me, and, in the con- 
vulsive grasp of death, drag me to the bottom 
with him—and what I anticipated soon hap- 
pened. I felt my limbs suddenly seized with 
the strong grasp of agony and despair ;—I 
struggled—fiercely struggled—but I could not 
rid me of the drowning man. He was beneath 
the waters, and I saw him not, yet he was gra- 
dually sinking, and I felt that I too was sinking 
with him. ‘The winds still roared, and the 
breakers dashed around, and the waves were 
boiling with a tempest’s fury, but the wild de- 
spairing cry I uttered, as with one violent effort 
I tried to free myself from that deadly grasp, 
rose far above the loudness of the storm. That 
eflort was unsuccessful—the drowning wretch 
still clung fiercely to me. In the retiring of a 
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huge wave, his head for an instant appeared 
above the surface of the raging sea. He gasped 
for breath, and his eyes glared fearfully on me. 
—I took advantage of that moment, and col- 
lecting all my strength, I smote him furiously 
on the head. He relaxed his hold—he cast on 
me an upbraiding look—he closed his eyes, 


| to remove them. 


and, in utter wretchedness and despair, sunk | 


for ever beneath the overwhelming wave. 
Those wildly glazed eyes are still fixed on me. 
In the darkness of the night I see them glaring 
fearfully,—and that upbraiding look of horror 
and despair—that dying look of a sinful wretch 
whom I had hastened to eternity, haunts me in 
my waking hours—in my sleeping moments— 
where’er I turn myself, and where’er I go.” 

The sea ejected him upon the coast of 
Italy ; he arrived in Rome, after some tarry- 
ings by the way, in the year of grace 1500; 
it was there his fortune to be saved from 
falling down a precipice by a Scottish pres- 
byterian damsel, named Ellen Dinwiddie, 
of charms fairly rivalling the Hindoo lady, 
and withal of a devout turn of mind, Her 
picture is fine. 

“Ellen was somewhat less in stature than 


her sister, and in appearance a perfect contrast | 


to her. Equally beautiful indeed she was—in 


my eyes more than equally beautiful, but her | 


beauty was of a totally different character. Her 
form was slight, but elegantly turned, and I 
believe the statuary would in vain have sought 
to find a fault init. There was, perhaps, no 
decidedly marked or perfect feature in her face, 
but, altogether blended, they shone with a 
glowing sweetness and beauty that nothing 
could surpass. Sometimes her cheek was pale 
as marble, with a slight and scarcely perceptible 
tinge of life in it. At other times it glowed 
with a bright and beauteous animation, while 
her dove-like eyes shone with a sweetness of 
expression that conveyed the idea to the be- 
holder, that nothing, save the peaceful thoughts 
of a calm and contented heart, could beam forth 
there. Her luxuriant sunny hair matched 
well with the hazel colour of her eyes, and 
hung in many a clustering ringlet round her 
fair face.—In short, had a master of his art 
wished to pourtray an angel of mercy, smiling 
in the discharge of a blissful errand, he could 
not have assumed a more perfect model, in 
form and face, than that upon which I now 
gazed.” 

Having seen much of the world, he was 
well qualified to play the part of Cicerone to 
Miss Dinwiddie: but he astonished both the 


whether the steps of the house of Pontius 
Pilate were the identical marble on which 
the feet of Christ trode. 

“*Oh!’ exclaimed Mary, interrupting me— 
‘ do not destroy the beautiful enchantment that 
lingers around these few steps. They are, they 
must be, the steps which once led to the house 
of the Roman governor of Judea! 

““¢T have seen the steps of Pontius Pilate’s 
house,’ I calmly answered, ‘and they were of 
grey marble, not of white.’ 

*¢ Diavolo!’ exclaimed our Cicerone, start- 


“Yet, four hundred years ago,’ I continued | 
in a melancholy and absent tone, ‘I beheld the | 
grey unhewn marble of the steps of that house, 
which tradition said was Pontius Pilate’s, lead- 
ing to the lower terrace on which the house 
rested, and from which no hand was put forth 
The scorching suns of sum- 
mer, and the cold rains of winter may whiten 
the head of man, but neither will bleach the 
dull grey marble till it exhibit a fair and po- 
lished hue-—No—no—my friend, your steps 
may be holy enough, but, believe me, they 


' have been dug from the quarries of your own | 


sunny land, and never formed a resting-place | 
for the weary foot of the now dispersed of 
Israel’s race.’ ”’ 

The result may be guessed; he found his 
way before the Fathers of the Inquisition, 
who, becoming alarmed at torturing a being 
who would confess nothing, and whose joints, | 
dislocated by the rack, had the singular pro- 
perty of healing of their own accord, dis- 
missed him gladly. He escaped to Scotland; 
slew a Highland laird who presumed to make 
love to Ellen; saved her from being poisoned | 
by an apothecary, and finally made her | 
miserable by marrying her, and communi- | 

! 


cating the term of years which he had lived. 
Such is the story of the Doomed; but | 


| the chief merit of the work lies in the de- 





ing back—no very reverent exclamation for the | 


service in which he was encaged—‘ Scen!—how 
can that be, when these steps have been where 
they now stand, thanks to the piety of those 
bold crusaders who followed the noble Richard 
of England to the holy wars, for a period well 
nigh to four hundred years ;—and methinks,’ 
he added, peering closely into my face, ‘ you 
can scarce have seen so long a period yet!’ : 

“* Four hundred years,’ I answered, ‘ they 
are but as a drop in the bucket.’ 7 

*““* And yet enough,’ said our guide, inter- 
rupting me, ‘to fill any man’s bucket choke full 
even to the brim!’ 





: 4 , the | tana, the first of living Spanish poets, is a 
lady and his catholic guide, by doubting | 


tached scenes of passion, and of feeling which | 
are to be found without much seeking. 
There are innumerable snatches of natural 
eloquence; fine bursts of despair; passages | 
of tranquil sorrow and of a calm and gentle 
grace. We have no notion who the author | 
of this wild work can be, “ Let no one, he 
says, vainly imagine he can ever find me 
out; if he does, he will assuredly be mis- 
taken. 1 bear no distinguishing mark about 
me; and the most cunningly-devised ques- 
tion will obtain no answer whereby sus- 
picion may be confirmed.” We bid him 
farewell, wishing him a story more worthy 
of his talents when he next chooses to come 
into the field of fiction. 


Lives of Vasco Nuiex de Balboa and Fran- 
cisco Pizarro; from the Spanish of Don 
Manuel José Quintana. By Mrs. Hodson. 
Edinburgh, Blackwood. 

Tue lives of celebrated Spaniards by Quin- 


work which does great honour to modern 
Spanish literature. The first volume was 
published in 1807, but the troubles of his 
country, which began immediately after, and 
in which he took a conspicuous part, de- 
layed the publication of the second volume 
till 1830, and this it is which Mrs. Hodson 
has translated. 

The names of Balboa and the elder Pizarro 
are so intimately connected with the more 
remarkable events of the conquest of Ame- 
rica, that their lives would possess great 
value, even if the extraordinary character of 
these bold warriors did not give to sucha 
work the exciting interest of romance. The 
present translation is very creditable to Mrs. 
Hodson, although we should not have liked 
it the less had it been a trifle more literal ; 
the lady is rather apt to cut a knot which 
she finds difficult to untie. This objection, 
however, will not be seriously felt by the 
English reader, and, therefore, we ought 
perhaps to take leave of the subject ; but we 
must ask—in what uncivilized corner of this 





round ball of earth does Mrs, Hodson reside, 


that she, a woman of taste, literature, and 
scholarship, is not a reader of the Atheneum ? 
Why, a friend lately met with the paper at 
the one solitary farm on the top of the moun- 
tain in the island of Ascension. From the 
bottom of our hearts we pity the lady, and if 
she can but procure No. 163, she will per- 
ceive that she too has cause for regret ; but as 
we passed Don Telesforo de Trueba himself 
with only a rap on the knuckles for his trans- 
lation of maestro-escuela, our gallantry will 
on this occasion only refer to that criticism, 





The Rural Rector ; or, aSketch of Manners, 
Learning, and Religion in a Country Pa- 
rish. 3 vols. 

Biographical Sketches in Cornwall. 
Rey. R. Polwhele. 3 vols. 

London, Nichols & Son. 


“ J’en suis bien faché, dit le bon génie; et 


By the 


| moi aussi, dit le mourant; il y a quelque 


chose la dessous que je ne comprends pas: 
ni moi non plus, dit le pauvre bon génie,” 
When Voltaire penned the above sentences 
in his tale of ‘Le Blane et le Noir,’ he was 


| little thinking of a crazed author or a bewil- 


dered critic; nevertheless, this only proves 
hat the housekeeper’s maxim concerning 
lumber, is no less applicable to literary re- 
marks—“ keep a thing seven years, and it is 
sure to be useful.”’ We are in the condition 
of le pauvre bon génie, and if we mistake not, 
Mr. Polwhele is equally in the state of le 
mourant. But with such a pleiad of books, 
(save one,) far be it from us to take up space 
and time in putting forth little jests of our 
own. In the pages of the ‘ Rural Rector,’ 
there is such rich store of the wisdom of the 
ancients, and the wit of moderns, bound to- 
gether in sheaves by such bands of Latin 
puns and Greek apophthegms, that we simply 
offer ourselves as ear-pluckers, or tasters, or 
gleaners to the reader ; and so bid him wel- 
come toa patriarchal feast of parched corn 
and bread dipped in vinegar. 

The Rey. R. Polwhele, as we find from 
the foot of his frontispiece, entered this state 
of existence, in the year that George the 
Third mounted the throne; and judging 
from his recorded opinions, he is anxious to 
leave the world in the state that he found it. 
Fain, indeed, would he go farther back still; 
might his hand stay the sunbeams on the 
dial of improvement, it is not ten degrees of 
retrogression that would satisfy him; he 
would boldly ask for the nearest return to 
midnight, compatible with light to work by. 
“The Elizabethan era” is the latest period 
of improvement that he considers it safe to 
tolerate; “ Elizabethan,” is to him the syno- 
nyme of “ Millennial ;" and “ Good Queen 
Bess,” who, had she read _ his poetry, would 
not have scrupled breaking his head with 
her own royal sceptre, is the Fairy Queen of 
architecture, religion, morals, schools, -and 
every etcetera comprised in a government 
and cognisable by the human mind. But 
the world is a rude carle, neither willing to 
stand still, nor go back ; it will listen to no 
good advice that does not begin with * for- 
ward,” or end with “keep moving ”:—It 
sares for no cry that does not articulate, 

Charge, Chester, charge ; on, STANLEY, on 5— 
wherefore, to shew this reading, writing, 
questioning, doubting, misbelieving, froward, 
forward world, the dreadful results ofimprove- 
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ment and education, Mr. Polewhele offers 


in his ‘ Rural Rector,’ the last speech and 
confession of bigotry in bands. The volumes 
under this title contain the history of a pa- 
rish, which, but for assurance that it stands 
on earth, might be assigned to Jupiter or 
Saturn; the moon would be too mundane ; 
and, along with the village, might all the in- 
habitants be transported to another planet, 
so grotesquely wxhuman are their ways and 
speech, their virtues and their errors. Over 


this village, yclept Manathon, reigns, not | 


rules, our Rector, Dr. Cyril Atherstane, in- 
tended as the beau ideal of a really orthodox 
clergyman ; a redeeming light in these latter 
days of darkness. We append Mr. Polwhele’s 
sketch of this follower of Paul; and if the 
reader will fancy him a descendant of a Jew- 
ish High Priest, we cannot help it :— 

“With regard to his church duties, and the 
dignified manner with which he performed them, 
I cannot have a better place for observing, that 
our rector’s exterior appearance contributed not 
a little to his respectability. There were, indeed, 
some (the innovators of the day) of opinion, that 
his dress was too precisely canonical for a rural 
residence. It would have suited (they said) a 
presentation at court, oran Episcopal Visitation ; 
but, for ordinary occasions, they thought his 
immense wig, (of a compass far exceeding a 
modern bishop's,) the rose in his clerical hat, 
the insignia of the graduate, and of the chaplain, 
in addition to his gown and cassock, had an air 
too pompous for a country church. It was, 
likewise, a parade savouring of ostentation, to 
walk so often and in so stately a manner, from 
north to south, from west to east; from the ves- 
try to the desk, from the desk to the altar, from 
the altar to the vestry, from the vestry to the 
pulpit, from the pulpit to the vestry, from the 
vestry to the altar!!! * * * Yet no serious 
and considerate person, who scrutinized the 
doctor, from the long broad band that depended 
from his stock, to the diminutive gold buckles 
of his shoes, could mark him after the first mo- 
ment without increasing reverence.” 

It is true, we are told, of “sound judg- 
ment’ —‘¢ sensibility and devotional energy” 
—also, that whilst he did not like to disturb 
those ona sick bed, he never failed to incul- 
cate on the convalescent, “the whole duty of 
man ;”” but of all these virtues we only hear; 
we see nothing but that bigoted, yet truckling 
spirit which in Cromwell’s time would have 
stabled dragoons in St. Paul's; in Charles 
the Second’s reign, would have drunk “con- 
fusion tothe Roundheads ;” in Queen Anne’s, 
would have cried “ the Church in Danger,” 
with Sacheverell; would, in the two first 
Georges’, have combined the “Pope, the 
Devil, and the Pretender ;” and which now 
takes up a lamentation for “the good old 
times;” that exquisite religion, which, when 
it obtains, no matter whether in Catholic, 
Churchman, or Dissenter, lays its foundation 
in arrogance, and its strong hold in evil 
speaking. The sum and substance of ‘ The 
Rural Rector,’ is to paint the enormities 
which followed the introduction ofa Sunday 
school—Bell school—Lending Library—and 
above all, Methodist preaching. ‘There is 
no vice, no contemptible trick, no folly, and 
no fool-hardyism, that is not attributed to 
all who decline bowing down before the rec- 
tor’s “large clerical hat ;” or his “diminu- 
tive gold buckles.” Ifa youth is hanged, 
he turns out to have been a “ Bell Boy”; if 
a girl is light in her conduct, she is equally 
sure to have been a “ Bell Girl”; if a farmer's 
daughter neglects her milking—the neglect 








arises from “ Bellism’”’; if a crazy demagogue 
harangues, he is a “ Bellite’’; sin is no 
longer the child of Satan, but of Dr. Bell— 
in short, so virulent is the ‘ Rural Rector’ 
against the very name, that we wonder he 
does not use a gong, to avoid that best spe- 
cies of bell, the bell for dinner; to us, he has 
lost his identity, either as Mr. Polwhele, or 
as Dr. Atherstane ; now, and for evermore, 
he is, a new canonical version of ‘ Bell and 
the Dragon.’ Much the same is his ire 
against the Lancasterian schools, yet fiercer 
his dragonade against the Methodists: grosser 
the charges brought against them—and not 
only against the Methodists, as a sect, but 
against such of the clergy as may presume 
to think a little more light and a little more 
heat necessary in religion, than thinks the 
wearer of the Manathon canonicals. “ Hea- 
ven and Earth may pass away ;” they are 
trifles, and the universe can manage without 
them; “ but not one jot or one tittle” of the 
modes of speech, belief, or practice autho- 
rized by Dr. Cyril Atherstane. Not only 
would he have us believe that the hairs of 
every “orthodox” head, are numbered, but 
even the very hairs of their wigs! As to 
such riffraff as Methodistical clergy, or un- 
clerical Methodists, with their sermons, their 
societies, their wealth, their numbers, and 
their advocates ; Providence, being quite too 
much engaged in watching the proceedings 
on the Tithe Bill, has delegated Mr. Polwhele 
to scatter them as the dust of the earth, to 
tread them small, and afterwards, with his 
few like-minded friends, to walk over them 
in the shoes whereon shine “the diminutive 
gold buckles.” Heaven be praised, the 
‘Rural Rector’ speaks the sentiments but 
of the minority of his order, a minority 
fast decreasing ;—but it is long since we saw 
volumes so calculated to arouse “the foul 
fiend” of indiscriminate hatred, to everything 
established ; tostir upstrife amongst brethren ; 
to set at nought efforts to do good ;—volumes 
that would have been so mischievous, if they 
had not fortunately been so stupid. We ap- 
pend a specimen, at once literary and theo- 
logical :— 

“* Morenzi had a wife and seventeen children. 
Ilis ancient family—his refined education—his 
taste—and his literature, and above all, his 
‘ purity of heart’ (for he had indeed a claim to 
the beatitude) were universally honoured and 
esteemed, except with the envious and the ma- 
levolent. But to another beatitude he had as 
just a claim—‘ blessed are they who mourn.’ He 
was not only ‘ pure in heart,’ but he was poor. 
Ilis numerous offspring had brought him low. 
And, in addition to pecuniary embarrassments, 
he had to contend with untoward tempers, to 
check evil tendencies, to correct faults, to 
punish vices. There is nothing so much con- 
tributes to domestic comfort, yet nothing is so 
little heeded as the submission of children to a 
parent’s will. Morenzi suffered severely from 
the inattention of his children to his wishes. 
He never laid any injunctions on them impe- 
riously, but mildly expressed his desire that they 
would do one thing or abstain from another. 
Yet (with the exception of two or three), they 
followed their own devices; regardless of their 
father, and scoffing at their mother. But the 
alienation of one poor deluded girl from her 
parents, went most to his heart. Julia had en- 
listed in a Tea and Bible Society! ! 

Much as we sympathize in the domestic 
sorrows of the intellectual Morenzi, and much 
as we regret domestic aberrations, yet, as the 
whole family are described to be bad, and as 





only “ one poor deluded girl” joined the “ Tea 
and Bible Society,” what, we presume to ask, 
caused the going astray of her sixteen bro- 
thers and sisters? This is not a place wherein 
to argue concerning sects, societies or doc- 
trines, but it is a place to advocate fair dealing 
towards all; and we must tell Mr. Polwhele 
that, had he lived when Paul preached at 
Athens, or Luther denounced the church of 
Rome, he deceives himself if he thinks he 
would either have joined the Apostle, or aided 
the Reformer. To prove that we are not very 
uncharitable, we give a sentence from his 
Preface, touching Catholic Emancipation ; we 
blame not the view he takes of that measure, 
but the spirit of the following sentence !— 

“After every concession the enemy gained 
ground. Where there was generosity, he saw 
timidity. But the law should have taken its 
course. And if that was not powerful enough, 
the bayonet should have glittered, (!) and the 
sabres flashed.(!) They would not have reeked: 
the rebels would have fled.” 

Turning from this cool atrocity in the form 
of an opinion, we now give a specimen of 
wit from the ‘ Rural Rector.’ 

“ She turned her humpback upon the Rector; 
disdaining equally his advice and his pity. 

« What !"—cried Mun—— 
« By the living jingo! what a fright! 
You great Russian Muscovite.” 

We are also grateful for an opportunity of 
quoting from “a Cornish Song,” strung toge- 
ther, we are informed, “ by a highly-respected 
friend.” —a verse, however, must satisfy our 
readers’ jaws :— 

Vel-an-drukza Cracka Cudna 
Truzemenhall chun Crowzanwhrah, 
Banns Burnuhal Brane Bosfrancan, 
Treeve Trewhidden Try ‘Trembah. 

But we must draw our notice to a rapid 
close. Much as Dr. Atherstane deprecates 
conversions, he condescends at last to avail 
himself of their agency; at the end of 
the second volume we have the parish of 
Manathon in every variety of misery and re- 
bellious doing; by the second chapter of the 
third volume, we find misery and rebellion 
transmitted into prosperity and obedience : 
the change is sudden and happy as the one 
commemorated in the legend of the ‘ Old 
Woman and her Pig.’ Long did that vener- 
able lady strive with the animal's contuma- 
city, and ineffectually beg assistance from 
various quarters. At length (as we are told) 
there was a simultaneous movement in her 
favour; “the fire began to burn the stick, 
the stick began to beat the dog, the dog began 
to bite the pig, the pig began to get over the 
stile, and so the old woman got home that 
night.” Even thus fares it with the ‘ Rural 
Rector’ and uts Pig, otherwise his parish. 

With regard to Mr. Polwhele’s ‘ Biogra- 
phical Sketches in Cornwall,’ they are more 
honourable to him than his more original 
work. All the books are most uncouthly 
printed and got up; but the Sketches, having 
information and quaint anecdotes, are not 
without value. Half the profits of both 
works, Mr. Polwhele dedicates to a charity : 
to the same charity we dedicate the labour 
of having read and reviewed them. 








The Adventures of Barney Mahoney. By 

T. C. Croker, Esq. London: Fisher & Co. 
Ir it were possible to imagine any process, 
by which several sketchy tales selected from 
the Annuals, could be moulded into one ano- 
malous whole, we should say, that it had 
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been adopted in the manufacture of this little 
volume. The original idea of describing the 
adventures of an Irish servant, “ neat as im- 
ported,” in the world of London, seems to 
have been early abandoned, and the author 
chose rather to favour us with some amus- 
ing sketches of life and character in the 
several regions of the remote east, the scarcely 
explored north, and the fashionable west ; 
Barney Mahoney ceases soon to possess in- 
trinsic importance, and is valuable only as 
forming the link of connexion between the 
widely severed squares of Finsbury, Russell, 
and Grosvenor. ‘The steady integrity and 
commercial independence of the Stapletons, 
the ambitious poverty of Lady Livincourt, 
the husband-hunting of the Temples, the 
mock gentility of Master and the Misses 
Jones, the Yorkshire rusticity of the Pear- 
sons, and the whimsicalities of old Barton, 
are each and all better developed, than the 
mixture of cunning and simplicity designed 
to be characteristic of Barney. Indeed, the 
poor hero is badly treated, for he isthe worst 
drawn and least interesting of all the per- 
sonages in the tale; though we doubt not that, 
in the original sketch in the author's mind, 
he was the most prominent and the best de- 
signed, 

The sketches of character in this little 
work, differ very much, both in style and 
merit; but, generally speaking, they all show 
great knowledge of human nature, in its arti- 
ficial state, as displayed in the metropolis. 
The character of Mr. James Jones is mani- 
festly drawn from the life ; we could almost 
swear to having met the original of this por- 
trait :— 

“ Mr. James Jones ‘ held a situation’ in one 
of the public offices. Blundering, common-place 
persons, would have styled him a clerk therein; 
but, to destroy all notion of this kind, it was 
declared by himself and sisters, that he occupied 
the more high sounding, because less understood 
post, of ‘Reader.’ THis duties were asserted to 
be paramount to the duties of those employed 
in the more menial capacity of quill driving; 
requiring great powers of mind, and unusual 
exertion of thought. ‘The creature, too, aimed 
at being considered literary; and accounted for 
having never ‘ put out a book’ under his own 
name, on the plea, that, ‘Whatever he wrote 
must be for the government.’ Mr. James Jones 
was, in point of fact, a mere plodding piece of 
machinery, and made a far better clerk than he 
would have done a tradesman; and his longer 
headed father probably foresaw, that his abili- 
ties were not adapted to the mercantile profes- 
sion, and wisely placed him at one of those 
never varying, mechanical desks, where perse- 
verance and industry were the only talents re- 
quired. It is ordained, however, that our self- 
love creates for itself gratification in the very 
circumstances least creditable to us; and thus 
it was, that Mr. James Jones felt a comforting 
consciousness of his employment being by many 
degrees more genteel than those of his money- 
making brothers. 

“Accident had thrown him amongst a few 
literary men; and having no wife, nor family, 
to engross his leisure time, he grasped at the 
cultivation of their society, as a means of filling 
up the vacuum of his evening hours. Having, 
somehow or other, (most probably from the con- 
traction of his ideas,) formed a wonderful no- 
tion of the glory of authorship in general, he 
naturally concluded, that the next best thing to 
proving himself a literary man, was, to be as 
much as possible seen in the company of those 
unquestionably so considered. He might, per- 
haps, carry his hopes se far, as to expect a little 





of their learning would be transferrable by means 
of friction, and lost no opportunity of seizing a 
real living professed author by the button, if the 
slightest introduction had made such a proceed- 
ing at all warrantable.” 

On the whole, this is a light pleasant book, 
which no one can take up, without being in- 
duced to read through, before laying it down. 





The Messiah ; a Poem, in Six Books. By 
Robert Montgomery. London, 1882. 
Turrill. 

Some critics have seen only the beauties, 
others only the blemishes of Robert Mont- 
gomery. ‘This was action and reaction—ridi- 
cule was consequent on extravagant praise— 
and that it was fierce and bitter, was not to 
be wondered at, seeing how the young poet 
was flattered, and with what self-complacency 
he bore up under a load of panegyric, that 
would have borne a humbler man to the 
earth. He is grown older and wiser—is 
content in his preface to forget the past: let 
us therefore hope that it will be forgotten by 
others. 

Montgomery's chief excellence is a free 
and flowing melody of verse, and an ar- 
dent enthusiasm of language; his chief de- 
merit, is a want of simplicity—a turbid 
splendour of language, through which the 
sentiments show like shadows in a trou- 
bled stream. We are inclined, too, to set 
down as a fault, his desire to measure him- 
self with the demigods of song, by a se- 
lection of the most magnificent subjects: 
‘The Omnipresence of the Deity,’ ‘Satan,’ 
and § The Messiah,’ are all themes for which 
few have holiness enough or genius suffi- 
cient—they are of the very highest order, 
and demand an inspiration such as no one 
has shown since the days of Milton. His 
audacity of choice, and his desire to 

Ride on the volleyed lightning through the heavens, 

Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 

Sweep the long tract of day, 
are manifest enough, but his wings are unequal 
to such flights, and we think he would act 
not unwisely in selecting for his muse less 
lofty topics. Besides all this, in matters 
which concern men’s redemption, we are 
disposed to confide in Scripture without gloss 
or comment; nor are we willing to believe 
that it can either be improved by man’s inge- 
nuity, or brightened by his genius. We 
have accepted the story of Christ's life, as 
one of the sternest of all settled truths ; and 
we know that no one can tell us more than 
has already been written by the Apostles, or 
revealed by God. In short, it is a matter 
which cannot be exalted by imagination, nor 
rendered more hallowed by the most con- 
summate genius: and we wish it to be let 
alone in the glory of its simplicity. It has, 
however, been the pleasure of the poet to 
select this theme, and we must proceed to 
see how he has acquitted himself. 

‘The Messiah’ of Robert Montgomery, 
may be called a blank verse chrenicle of 
Christ, in which the crimes and atrocities 
which rendered his coming needful, are set 
fully forth, together with the characters of 
the chief prophets who preceded his appear- 
ance; but the poet chiefly lays out hisstrength 
in delineating the meek spirit, the god-like 
humility, the remarkable endurances, and 
final atonement of the Saviour; and it cannot 
be denied, that he has retained the sentiments, 





and caught on many occasions the spirit of 
the older days. There are many tender 
passages ; many scriptural pictures; many 
domestic images and skilful groupings of 
circumstances and events. But what we 
seek for and seldom find, is that austere sim- 
plicity which clothes all sentiments in lan- 
guage, clear, graphic, and precise; the fire 
of Robert Montgomery is accompanied by 
too much smoke ; he will not allow the cur- 
rent of his verse to flow naturally onward; 
he smothers his sentiments in a colossal mag- 
nificence of diction, and hangs so many flow- 
ery garlands upon the plain narrative of the 
New ‘lestament, that we are sometimes at a 
loss to know the sentiments which the Apos- 
tles wrote. We wish the poet would but 
look at the second Poem of Homer—at the 
Book of Job—the Prophecies of Isaiah—the 
Paradise Lost or Regained of Milton—nay, 
the ‘Task’ of Cowper, and learn that the sim- 
plest language is ever the most poetic and 
effective. 

The passages which please us most in this 
poem, are those which may be called episo- 
dical; what he has seen with his own eyes, 
the poet pourtrays clearly enough. The fol- 
lowing description of a church-yard, is gra- 
phic and poetical :— 

There is a haunt, whose quietude of scene 
Accordeth well with hours of solemn hue,— 

A churchyard, buried in a beauteous vale, 
Besprinkled o'er with green and countless graves, 
And mossy tombs of unambitious pomp 
Decaying into dust again. No step 

Of mirth, no laughter of unfeeling life 

Amid the calm of death, that spot profanes ; 

The skies o’erarch it with screnest love : 

The winds, when visiting the dark-bough'd elms, 
An airy anthem sing ; and birds and bees, 

That in their innocence of summer joy, 

Exult and carol with commingling glee, 

But add to Solitude the lull of sound; 

There is an ocean,—but his unheard waves 

By noon entranced, in dreaming slumber lie ; 
Or when the passion of a loud-wing’d gale 

Hath kindled them with sound, the stormy tone 
Of waters, mellow’d into music, dies, 

Like that which echoes from the world afar, 

Or lingers round the path of perish’d years! 


There is much that is sweet and touching 
in the picture of an unbeliever, misled for a 
time by fancy and by doubt :— 


In vain the witchery of words would tell, 
How deeply with the universe he shared, 
To all of which he seem’d enlink’d by love.— 
The hues and harmonies of blended things 
Were beauty to the magic of his mind: 
And all the thousand wheels of moving life 
Made intellectual melodies, that roll’d 
For ever to the charming of his soul ! 
Such warm imaginings, where’er he came, 
A glittering falseness on the true and stern 
Suffused ; and through the light of feeling shone 
The scene of Earth, and countenance of Heaven.— 
The young enchantment of angelic spring 
Flow’d in his veins, voluptuously deep. 
The gentle being of a flower was dear 
To him, nor would he tread its life away ; 
Nor wander in the soundless gloom of dell 
Or grove, without a sympathetic hush. 
And oh! to view him when the star-crown'd night 
Serened the ruffled world, and from her throne 
The lustrous moon on tree and temple pour’d 
The pallid radiance of her peaceful smile,— 
In the full worship of his soul he seem’d 
Dissolving in the loveliness around ! 


We have seen the sabbath-day better de- 
scribed than we have it in ‘The Messiah ; 
still we like it as Montgomery looks at it:— 


But ah! that day of spiritual delight, 
Revered of old, and by our fathers blest,— 
The Sabbath! England, is thy halcyon mora 
Of holiness, when Heaven remembers thee 
With more pervading love, and sheds abroad 
A balm that beautifies the face of things: 
Redemption brought the day ; and long may sounds, 
From steeple towers of venerable gloom, 
Or minsters brown that deck the hawthorn vales,— 
Of Sabbath music, on the breezy wings 
Of matin rise, and soft emotions crowd 


The soul that listens to their teuder chime.— 
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And thus, while unpolluted altars stand 
O’er time secure, and Christian ardour keep 
The virtues of our glorious land alive,— 
Jehovah ! still for us Thine arm will rule ; 
And Ocean, faithful to his island-born, 
Preserve the clime whose sceptre bows to Thee! 

We must draw the reader's attention to 
sterner scenes than these, because many of 
the author’s admirers think his strength lies 
that way: we are of a different opinion ; 
still, we will not deny the beauty and force 
of some of the lines of the following passage, 
which introduces John the Baptist :— 


Reside the waters of th’ unliving sea, 
Where buried cities left their ghastly wreck 
In tomb-like waste, the prophet chanced to muse, 
And dream of dark Gomorrah, and the loud 
Despair of millions, when the thunder knell'd, 
And rapidly a burning deluge came !— 
An airy stillness, solitude sublime 
Was there; no bird upon enchanted wing, 
No murmur, but the reedy moan of banks 
Of sickly herbage ; or, the creeping sound 
Of Jordan, dragging his sepulchral way : 
Sea, sky, and air, in one unearthly calm 
Reposed! In such a scene of lifeless gloom, 
While mused the Baptist on the guilt of Man, 
A mighty impulse, an inbreathing power 
Of inspiration on his spirit came ! 
He felt the God! and, fill’d with sacred fire, 
To Jordan hasten’d ;—soon the region round 
“Repent ye!”’ heard each hill and vale repeat. 
Where ran the holiest of holy streams 
That wind and glitter through green Palestine, 
His cry awoke; from hence a warning rung, 
How terribly! before it, passions fled 
Like waves before the wind ! from Judah’s realm 
To Alexandria’s clime, his solemn threat 
Was echoed, till around the Baptist throng’d 
All sects and nations, to repent and live, 
Ky laving waters of baptismal power, 
There stood the Sadducee ! with eye unscaled, 
To see the darkness of the grave illumed 
By words immortal; there, the glozing tribe 
Of Pharisees, with frighted soul appeal’d 
For mercy ! cow’ring as the prophet cried, 
“ Ye vipers! who bath warn’d you from the wrath 
To come ?—Repentance! let thy fruits appear ; 
The axe is laid, and every fruitless tree 
Shall wither !—lo! the fire of vengeance falls!” 
We not unwillingly make room for the 
= reflections on the Crucifixion—they 
iave the faults and beauties which we have 
ascribed to the whole work :— 


A tragedy which made the sun expire, 
And earth to throb, is ended! and the night 
Over Palestine her dewy wings unfolds ; 
On Calvary the solemn moonbeams lie 
All chilland lovely, like the tranced smiles 
Which light the features, when the pangs of death 
Have ceased to flutter, and the face is still. 

The stars are trooping, and the wintry air 

Is mellow’d with a soft mysterious glow 

Caught from their beauty: not a vapour mars 

The stainless welkin, where the moon aloft 

One blue immensity of sky commands,— 

Save where the fringe of some minutest cloud 

Hangs like an eyelid on a brilliant orb, 

Then withers, in pervading lustre lost. 

Few hours have fleeted, and yon trampled hill 

Was shaken with a multitude, who foam’d 

And raged beneath the agonizing God ! 

But Nature hath her calm resumed; and Night, 

As if to spread oblivion o'er the day 

And give Creation a sabbatic rest, 

In balm and beauty on trie world descends ! 

The crowds have vanish’d, like the waves that die 

And leave a shore to quietude again: 

Some in their dreams, perchance, the day renew,— 
he darkness, earthquake, and that loud Farewell! 

But thou! upon a kingly couch reposed, 

The judge of Jesus, could thy soul conceive 

That, long as time’s recorded truths endure, 

Thy name, united to this awful day, 

Would live,—when all the C:esars are forgot ! 

We have said our worst, and we have said 
our best of Robert Montgomery. We foresee 
that his poem will be much abused, and 
much praised, and that harsh things will be 
uttered, perhaps respecting himself. We 
are of those who have always perceived in 
him a fair portion of poetic power: we ex- 
pected, as time matured his taste, that he 
would sober down his mistempered stvle into 
something more simple and graceful; and 
we are willing to persuade ourselves, that 
this desirable reformation is visible in parts 
of ‘The Messiah.” We have heard that 




















he is preparing himself for the church: if 
this be so, on many heads less inspired, 
have ordaining hands been laid; and we 
think that both the talents and conduct of 
Robert Montgomery merit the notice of 
those who are anxious to bestow pulpits on 
the worthy. 





Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse d@’ Abran- 

tes. Vols. V. & VI. 

{Second Notice.] 
Ovr next extracts relate to Robert, the 
celebrated painter, who, being at Rome as a 
pupil of the French Academy, was near 
perishing in the catacombs of St. Sebastian. 
Hte had gone thither to study the frescoes, 
and lost the ball of thread which served to 
guide him through the maze of these enor- 
mous vaults, 
Robert in the Catacombs. 

“ Robert was a kind and excellent man. 
He was a man of intellect—he had seen 
much, retained a great deal, had a very correct 
judgment, and his conversation was delight- 
ful. How cold and colourless is his adven- 
ture in the catacombs, as related by Delille, 
when compared with the rapid and animated 
narrative which he himself made at my fire-side 
in his seventy-ninth year. It inspired, no doubt, 
some very fine verses in Delille’s poem; but 
how cold is this poetry—how devoid of true 
soul-exciting interest those expressions, by the 
side of the simple narrative of the real danger 
they were intended to describe !—whilst the 
words of this interesting old man, feeble and 
infirm by the pressure of fourscore years, placed 
vividly before your eyes the ardent youth of 
twenty, consigned alive to the tomb, and, in the 
horror of a lingering death, dragging his weary 
and exhausted limbs over those stones which he 
came to depict! How eloquent was he, when 
speaking of that prospect of fame, which the mind 
of an artist can open to his own fascinated ima- 
gination ; when describing the first hours of his 
Jabour in those melancholy vaults, by the hazy 
and lurid light of a solitary torch, with his 
bright prospects before him as he then saw 
them, vast, luminous, and in beauty incom- 
parably beyond all he had ever before ima- 
gined! And then a curtain of lead hid the 
whole from his view!......He had dreams of 
heaven; and he found himself in the thraldom 
of death! To his most delightful thoughts, 
succeeded the recollections of his mother, whom 
he was never more to behold !—of his country ! 
Then came physical pain, with nature's power- 
ful voice. He was hungry—he thirsted—he 
suffered the most cruel tortures. But what ex- 
pressions could describe the madness of his joy, 
when, placing his hand upon a heap of human 
bones, whose chill froze him more than the 
coldest marble—for were not his own soon to be 
added to the heap?—his fingers encountered 
the protecting ball of thread! This could be 
expressed only in his own words, uttered by 
himself. In mentioning the circumstance here, 
I merely describe my recollection of the feelings 
his story inspired.” 

Robert on the Dome of St. Peter’s at Rome. 

“ Robert was one day at St. Peter’s. The hour 
of divine service was past, and he was almost 
alone. The sileat and religious quict of this 
vast edifice, was interrupted only by the foot- 
steps of a few casual visitors. Robert cast on 
all sides his look of ardent enthusiasm, in 
search of new wonders. On a sudden, he sawa 
rope descend from the opening at the top of the 
grand cupola; a workman having approached, 
fastened to it a bucket of water, and it again 
ascended. The roof was out of repair, and 
some masons were at work upon it. This gave 
him the idea of ascending to the cupola. 





“*T was curious,’ said he, ‘to examine as 
closely as possible the injury done to this co- 
lossus of modern architecture, which, shooting 
up towards heaven, seems contemptuously to 
say to the ruined monuments around it, J am 
eternal. Its pride seemed to me much lowered. 
That rope, that bucket, and that solitary work- 
man, struck me as contemptible.’ 

“ He ascended the dome. On his arrival at 
the summit, he was struck with admiration 
and wonder at the magnificent prospect before 
him. It was a splendid and living panorama, 
lighted by sunbeams, so different from those of 
every other country, covering nature with a 
bright and glorious veil of beautiful colours, 
which floats over the buildings, trees, and land 
of Italy alone. He then looked more nearly 
around him, and perceived a few workmen re- 
pairing some slight damage done to the roof of 
the dome. To obtain water with greater ease, 
they had placed across the opening of the cu- 
pola two long planks tied together ; over them 
a rope was thrown, which descended into the 
church. These planks might be two feet and a 
half in width, and as the apparatus was intended 
merely to support a bucket of water, no one 
cared whether it would or would not bear a 
greater weight. 

“ Looking on these things with the eyes of a 
young man of twenty, with eyes that see danger 
only to brave and laugh at it, Robert began to 
think that it must be a singular sight to behold 
St. Peter's from top to bottom, the reverse of 
the manner in which every thing that has base 
and summit is generally seen—namely, from 
bottom to top. This idea soon took such pos- 
session of his mind, that he must needs satisfy 
it. Never once calculating whether the plank 
across this opening, which was three hundred 
feet from the ground, was strong enough to bear 
his weight, he placed one foot upon it, then the 
other, and behold him upon this dangerous 
bridge, without any possibility of turning back! 

“ When, for the first time he told me this 
story, the instant J saw him upon the plank, 
suspended, as it were, between heaven and the 
hard marble floor, upon which he might be 
dashed to atoms, I was seized with a giddiness 
such as he might himse!f be expected to have 
felt when in this critical situation. We sur- 
rounded him closely, eager to catch every word 
he uttered, and following him step by step across 
this dangerous bridge. 

“* Scarcely had I performed a third of my 
journey,’ said he, ‘when, eager to enjoy the 
spectacle I sought, I cast my eyes below! At 
the same instant, a hissing sound whizzed 
through my ears, my head became covered with 
a veil of darkness, succeeded by one of fire,—I 
was seized, in short, with the most horrible ver- 
tigo. Fortunately, I had presence of mind im- 
mediately to shut my eyes and stand still. I 
cannot express to you what I felt at this moment, 
when I heard voices close to my ears, uttering 
in whispers the most dreadful blasphemies! It 
was the workmen! I opened my eyes to con- 
tinue my perilous journey, for I felt that if I 
remained a minute longer in this situation, I 
should die even without falling.’ 

“le was advancing with a firm step upon 
that narrow plank, when he felt the wood erack 
under him! He was then in the middle of the 
plank, and the weight of his bedy, so much 
greater than that ot the water-bucket, must 
necessarily break the bridge, and he be preci- 
pated to the bottom. 

“¢ Ah!’ saida lad, who heard the wood crack, 
‘the plank is rotten! ‘The unhappy man will 

, 

“ He did not pronounce the word; for the 
head workman placed his hand upon the lad’s 
mouth. 

“When Robert reached the other side, and 
saw the plank, the abyss, and death behind him, 
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he fell upon his knees and poured forth his 
humble thanksgivings to Almighty God for his 
delivery from danger. 

“Ah! my friends,’ said he to the workmen, 
with a smile of ineffable joy and his eyes swim- 
ming in tears, ‘how happy I am!’ 

“ But instead of sharing his delight, the 
workmen seized and beat him furiously. 

“* Cursed Frenchman! rascal! scoundrel!’ 
howled the chorus of masons, ‘ villain, how you 
frightened us!’ 

There can be few of our readers, who have 
not heard of Clairon, the celebrated actress. 
The amiable Duchess introduces us person- 
ally to her, though at a very advanced age. 

Visit to Mademoiselle Clairon. 

We at length reached Issy, and stopped at 
the gate of a house, whose dilapidated and de- 
serted state surprised me. I could not com- 
prehend, how an elderly person, and a female 
too, could live in such a place. ‘The servant 
who attended us, rang a long time, before he 
could make himself heard, except by seven or 
eight of the canine species, who barked treble, 
counter, tenor, and bass. After some time, an 
old woman opened the gate. The style of her 
dress astonished me—I thought I was ina dream. 
It was a fantastic mixture of the fashions of the 
two last centuries. On seeing M. Brunetiére, 
the old femme de chambre, for such was her office, 
as indicated by her apron of festooned muslin, 
with knots of ribbon at the pockets, uttered a 
cry of joy. 

“Ah! how happy will Mademoiselle be! 
You are come at last!) And this is Miss Alex- 
andrine, is it not?) Oh! how she resembles 
you! Dear young lady, you have such a worthy 
papa!—And now, that we have no fruit to offer 
to this dear young lady!’ 

“ During this speech, M. Brunetitre had 
helped me out of the cabriolet; we crossed the 
court-yard, and were at length ushered into the 
presence of the lady of the house. 

“The latter was a very old woman, in spite 
of the title of Mademoiselle, bestowed upon her. 
Of a noble stature in her youth, age had not 
deprived her of any portion of it. Her hair, 
quite white, but without powder, was, after the | 
manner of the Greeks, turned-up and fastened 
behind, and so parted in front as to uncover a 
forehead of admirable form, and display eye- 
brows, whose motions accompanied those of a 
calm yet animated eye. The dress of this lady, 





whose appearance awed me at first, was as ex- 
traordinary as that of her waiting-maid. Though 
the weather was warm, she wore a muslin man- 
tle—not upon her shoulders, as others wore 
them, but round her body, like the ancients. 
She had on an upper gown, shorter than the 
other, and evidently made to be worn with a 
tunic. This robe was white, as was also the 
under one, and embroidered with a garland of 
laurel. The singular being I have described, 
who seemed to me so different from every wo- 
man I had before seen, and yet attracted me in 
spite of myself, was seated in a large arm-chair, 
with her feet upon a bear’s skin, and a table 
covered with books, before her. A marble bust 
of Voltaire, of the greatest beauty, and a portrait 
of Lekain, were directly in front of her; whilst 
several other busts and portraits were placed 
against a wall, scarcely covered with paper of 
the commonest kind, and which the damp had 
caused to fall offin strips. The miscrable state 
of the house appeared, perhaps, more strongly | 
marked in this apartment, because it sur- | 
rounded by its desolation, an elderly female, | 

| 

| 

! 


whose appearance indicated that she had been 
accustomed to enjoy the elegancies of life. 

“On perceiving M. Brunetieére, she frowned, 
drew in her lips by a movement which I have 
only seen in her, and exclaimed, | 

“*So, Sir, you are come at last; and why did 
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not your ambassador come also? He would 
have been able to judge in person of the ele- 
gant asylum left to Idame, Electra and Semi- 
ramis!’ And raising one of her arms in a the- 
atrical manner, she pointed to a part of the 
ceiling, through which the rain could penetrate 
into the room we were in, although situated on 
the ground-floor. 

“*What!’ continued she, with an accent I 
cannot describe, ‘ What! can the Baron de Stael 
thus violate his word, his pledged faith? Why, 
Sir, do not you, who know his engagements 
with me, oblige him to keep them ?’ 

“T listened, and looked with astonishment at 
this woman, so singular in her speech and dress, 
and yet, who did not create in me the least de- 
sire to laugh; I even felt much pain at her 
complaints. M. Brunetiére, who was not ta 
blame in this affair, advanced towards her with 
a degree of respect, that seemed to mollify her, 
and naming me, said— 

“« Her mother was a Comnenos.’ 

“The old lady tried to rise, but it was im- 
possible. 

“* Mademoiselle,’ said she, ‘I well knew your 
uncle and your father; they did me the honour 
to come and see me sometimes. I am delighted 
at receiving the same attention from you. Will 
you permit me ?’— 

“ And taking my hand, she kissed me on the 
forehead with a degree of solemnity that made 
M. Brunetiére smile. I was dying with impa- 
tience to know the name of a person who in- 
spired me with a sort of respect, amid the ruins 
of ages gone by. I looked at my guardian, who 
at last took pity upon me. 

*«* You perceive,’ said he, pointing to the bust 
of Voltaire, and the portrait of Lekain, ‘that 
Mademoiselle Clairon is surrounded by choice 
spirits, worthy of her and her reputation.’ 

“But I looked not at the direction of his 
hand. My eyes were riveted on the extraordi- 
nary person, whose name I now knew. Made- 
moiselle Clairon! so famous, so admirable in 
the characters of Electra, Amenaide, Idame, 
and Semiramis; that woman sung by Voltaire, 
and praised by all Europe ;—I saw her before 
me, almost an octogenarian, in a state bordering 
upon poverty. IT looked at her, and my look 
perhaps betrayed my thoughts ; for, taking my 
hand with the only one she could use—the other 
was palsied—she said— 

“* Yes, dear young lady, it is Clairon whom 
you behold. I am that actress, whom Voltaire 
thanked for the success of his pieces, and whom 
all Europe came to hear declaim the verses of 
that immortal genius.’ And she bowed to the 
bust of her poet. 

***My country has been grateful and liberal, 
in praises,’ added she, smiling bitterly ; ‘it has 
bestowed chaplets upon me.’ And her hand 
was again directed towards the bust of Voltaire. 
I then perceived, for the first time, that it was 
surrounded with wreaths of foliage, many papers, 
and other objects, which Mademoiselle Clairon 
had, no doubt, received, during her long drama- 
tic career. 

& * . 

“ My guardian, perceiving how much this once 
celebrated lady interested me, begged her to re- 
cite a few verses of one of her favourite parts. 
She became thoughtful an instant, and then 
began the beautiful soliloquy of Electra, the 
whole of which she gave us, with the most re- 
markable power and talent. I know not if we 
could find anything so perfect now-a-days.* * * 
I was delighted with her, and determined often 
to accompany my guardian to Issy. 

“She was fond of conversation, and talked 
well, Her language was classically pure. She 
expressed great contempt for what was new. 
She told us, that there was a little fellow called 
Talma, who had audaciously given out that he 
was a pupil of hers. ‘I know not,’ said she, 











‘how he acts, but no matter. I have begged 
that miserable successor of Fréron, who suffers 
not the dead to repose in peace, any more than 
the living, to put into his paper, that I never 
gave M. Talma any lessons.’ 

“* But, he has great talents,’ I observed very 
timidly, for I was awed by her royal air. 

“*Oh! I do not contest that point,’ she po- 
litely replied, but with an accent which means— 
I do not believe you. 

* On taking leave of Mademoiselle Clairon, 
I asked permission to visit her again, which she 
granted in the most gracious manner.” 





The Village Poor-house. By a Country 
Curate. London: Smith & Elder. 
Tuts is a little pithy, graphic, and sarcastic 
volume ; the curate is a stern painter, and 
has, in the course of some fifty pages, taken 
a few Hogarth-like sittings of the parish poor, 
the parochial authorities, and the resident 
and non-resident dignities of the church, 
We know not what his sermons are like, but 
we pray to be delivered from the censure of 
his songs. ‘There is no little vigour, and too 
much truth in the contrast, which the follow- 
ing passage affords :-— 
Within yon paper-window’d room, 
A group in sadness and in gloom 
Is sitting,—and, though no one speaks, 
Look only on their eyes and checks ! 
It needs not langu oO express 
Their tale of misery and distress ;— 
The Village Poor-house—paupers they— 
Men—young, and sinewy, and strong, 
Condemn'd to sce, day after day, 
Their moments creep along 
In sloth—for they have nought to do, 
And—start ye not—in hunger, too! 
Yes! hunger, gnawing like a worm, 
Yet armed with more than reptile fangs, 
Wearing away the manly form, 
While scarce tobacco soothes its pangs. 
And women—young,—they might be fair, 
Save that the blackness of despair 
Is shed o’er every feature there ,— 
And gives to lips that might have smil’d 
A curl of desperation wild,— 
To eyes that might have beamed, a look 
Which virtue cannot wear por brook! 
Such are they in that chamber dim, 
Silent, and desolate, and grim. 
There’s a wit at the Parson's board to-day, 
How fast he speaks, and the party how gay! 
‘The gentlemen roar—at a college joke, 
The ladies blush—at an equivoque — 
And ever as livelier leaps the champagne, 
Still merrier grows the Jester’s strain. 
Ha! Ha !—how his puns would fall flat and dead 
It his auditors’ souls were faint for bread! 
How shudderingly from his quips they'd start, 
Ifhunger and thirst were gnawing the heart! 
Music!—a lady's jewell'd finger 
Fondly seems to love to linger 
O’er the harp’s enamour’d string 
Ere she opes her lip to sing 
Roses—posies—bliss, and kiss. 
Every hand is raised in praise 
Of the sentimental lays, 
And tears, aye, tears,—are seen to pour 
O’er the mock miseries of Moore ! 











The song of the curate has many such 
pictures; the lines we are about to quote, 
are not too good for a dean :— 

’Tis sweet, on such a balmy morn, 
To hear the village church bells berne 
Merrily swinging o’er mount and vale,— 
I'll lay you any wager 
’Tis a wedding !—Done ! done! fora flaggon of ale! 
Aye,—there goes the triple Bob-Major, 
Jingling merrily far and near, 
And enlivening all the people. 
Three crows disturb’d, spread out their black wings, 
On which the bright sunshine a glory flings, 
And ever as gaily the wedding peal rings, 
They hover around the steeple 
Ca! ca! high up in the middle air; 
1 marvel, if that be a curse or a prayer. 
Well, I declare ! ’tisa beautiful sight— 
Six pretty maidens dress’d trimly in white, 
And see, all stiffen’d with velvet and silk, 
The Bride, in a bonnet as spotless as milk. 
Louder and louder, the bells ring out, 
And a crowd has collected all round about, 
And off in four gigs sweeps the cavalcate— 
The Butler has wedded the Lady’s-Maid. 
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The Butler has two score and ten pounds a year, 
The key of the cellar and cock of the beer, 

A hard-working man you may solemnly swear, 
For he stands every day at his master’s chair, 

And, after such labour, how hard is his fate, 

He must lock up the bottles and count the plate ; 
Ah! truth to say, he’s the worst used of men, 

His pounds should be double of two score and ten. 


The Lady’s-Maid! she’s to be pitied too, 

She has twenty pounds, and so much to do, 

‘Yo curl up her mistress’s hair night and morning— 
It leaves so little time for her own adorning ;— 

And just when dear Jenkins is saying sweet things, 
To be off in the midst, if her lady’s bell rings—- 

In short, she’s surrounded with toils and woes, 

And wears all her mistress’s cast-off clothes. 


Besides tinging her cheek with rouges and plaster, 
And listening nonsensical tales from her master ;— 
With labour and cares her position abounds, 

And all fora trifle of twenty pounds ! 

Rumour asserts,—but then Kumour’s a liar,— 

That the Butler’s first-born will resemble the Squire. 
Come ! let us off to the sign of the Flail, 

You have fairly lost me a flaggon of ale. 

The rich and the titled would do well to 
look at the passage with which we must 
conclude ; it contains a true unvarnished 
picture of human wretchedness, drawn by 
the hand of one who knows humble life and 
high :— 

With spade on shoulder, toil-bespent, 

A workman crosses o’er the stile, — 
Within his eye ye read content, 

And happiness in every smile. 
Hark ! is he singing ?— No such thing, 
His heart is much too full to sing. 

Is he weary !—thirsty ?—cold ? 

All day long, since morning’s peep, 

He’s been ditching in the mould, 
In mud and water ancle deep. 

Home that happy man’s returning— 
Doubtless there ’s a bright fire burning ; 
Thirsty from his toil severe— 
Doubtless there ’s some home-brew’d beer. 
Happy man! how blest is he! 

How much more happy than the bee! 
A fire !— No wood has he to burn— 

No tankard foams at his return : 

Off to his pallet let him creep, 

And sink reality in sleep. 

But, ere to slumber he is past, 

What 's the sound that meets him last? 
Is it children’s gentle voices? 

(Yo father’s ear most blest of noises,) 
Children laughing loud and long, 

Or bursting into joyful song ? 

Laughing they are o0f—nor singing, 
Yet their voices loud are ringing ; 
They have gathered round his bed, 
They have been but scant'ly fed,— 
They are asking him for bread. 

Oh lullaby, supremely blest ! 

What dreams must beautify his rest ! 


There ’s a mountain of beef, and a river of ale, 

And a fiddle is sounding all over the vale; 

Oh! what a beautiful vision to see, 

For the man is as hungry as hungry can be ; 

He has cut a huge slice from the mountain’s fat side, 

He has dipt a huge bow! in the river's brown tide, 

Ile has opened his mouth, he has muttered a grace, 

When a crowd rushes in, and he’s push’d from his 

= place! 

The mountain ’s devoured by a grim tax receiver, 

A pot-bellied parson drinks up all the river ; 

A gaunt overseer clutches hold of his slice, 

And empties his brown brimming bow! in a trice,— 

And, presto! begone ! for the mountain and stream, 

And the fiddle’s gay notes, disappear from his dream. 
There is something of an original air about 

these scenes, and others with which this small 

volume abounds, which shows they come 

from one who has studied the subject. The 

reckless glee, and devil-may-care sort of 

complexion, which some of the pages exhibit, 

would half persuade us that the author is of 

the laity ; on closer inspection, however, we 

are disposed to believe that he assumed this 

costume, for the sake of making a’stronger 

impression, and arresting the notice of the 

careless. Be that as it may, there is much 

talent in the poem, and we hope that it will 

attract the attention of “ the first in talents, 

first in honour, and first in the hearts of his 

countrymen—Lord Brougham,” to whom it 

is addressed. 
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Lights and Shadows of American Life. 
Edited by Mary Russell Mitford. 3 vols. 
London. Colburn & Bentley. 

“Tr is a fact,” says Sir Walter, in the intro- 

duction to the new edition of the ‘ Betrothed,’ 

“that publishers and authors, however much 

their general interests are the same, may be 

said to differ so far as title-pages are con- 
cerned; and itis a secret of the tale-telling 
art, if it could be termed a secret worth 
knowing, that a taking title, as it is called, 
best answers the purpose of the bookseller, 
since it often goes far to cover his risk, and 
sells an edition, not unfrequently, before the 
public have well seen it.” ‘This secret, a 
secret no longer, will explain the title 
given to this work, which is a selection 
from native American ‘Tales, two collec- 
tions of which Miss Mitford has already 
published — the lady herself contributing 
nothing but her name, and a preface of three 
pages. We mention this that our readers 
may understand clearly the nature of the 
work—not disparagingly, for, to us, American 
tales have great interest, and from them 
may be gained a better insight into the 
manners, customs, and feelings of the people, 
than from all the volumes of travels that 
were ever written. 
this selection we are hardly competent to 
offer an opinion—many of the pieces we 
were before acquainted with—two, indeed, 
are from the ‘ Tales of the North-west,’ re- 
viewed a short time since in this paper}—the 
work is of varied interest and character, but 
we greatly prefer such tales as are local, 
graphic, and strong in American feelings. For 
this reason we shal] make our present extracts 
from a very clever story—‘ The Young Back- 
woodsman,’ in which the removal of a cler- 
gyman’s family from New England to the 

Mississippi—with the first difficulties of lo- 

cation, and all the thoughts and 

hopes of the settlers, are pictured with great 
truth and power—the following is « clever 
sketch of 


anxious 


Settlers on their March. 

“T need not describe the departure of this 
family from their New England home. * * * 
Many tears were shed upon all sides. Mr. Ma- 
son himself found it was a diflerent thing from 
his imaginings to break away from such a place, 
where he had so long identified his feelings with 
the joys and sorrows of the people. * * * His 
fair and loved wife, pale, shrinking, and in tears, 
kissed her mother. The children kissed their 
schoolmates. Old people said, ‘Good by, Mr. 
Mason; pray for us; we shall never see you 
again.’ The children, their eyes red and swollen 
with weeping, were packed, along with Mrs. 
Mason and the bulky baggage, into a two-horse 
waggon. Young George sat in front as driver. 
Amidst suppressed weeping, and almost inau- 
dible farewells, with his hat drawn over his eyes, 
George started his team. The family dog saw 
that matters went wrong, and whined piteously, 
as he followed the lingering steps of his master, 
who walked behind the waggon, to indulge in 
the sad luxury of the last look at his church- 
spire, glittering in the sun-beams of a bright 
morning in autumn. 

“T trust there are few readers who cannot 
fill out the picture of the feelings, trials, and 
accidents, of such a family, in their journey to 
the western hills. They can imagine how often 
the horses were knocked up, the harness broke, 
and the carriage escaped upsetting. They can 
imagine, how often the children cried with 
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fatigue and sleepiness at night; and how fresh, 
alert, and gay, they were, when setting out, 
after a full breakfast, on a bright sunny morn- 
ing; how often they were brought in contact 
with rough and unfeeling people ; how often, in 
their tavern bills, and bills for repairs, they 
dealt with harpies, eager to wrest from them a 
portion of their scanty pittance. But, if they 
met with many painful occurrences on this long 
route, there were many pleasant ones too. If 
the gullied road or the rain-washed precipices 
rendered the way almost impassable to their 
waggon, in other places they found many miles 
in succession of pleasant travelling. On the 
whole, there were many more fair days than 
stormy ones. George proved himself, for a boy 
of his years, a firm and admirable driver. While 
he was whistling on the front of the waggon, 
and cheering his horses, and the children were 
asleep among the baggage, the husband and wife 
walked many a pleasant mile, seating themselves 
occasionally for rest on the breezy side of a hill 
or mountain, and tracing back, as on a map, the 
dusty road, the river, villages, spires, mansions, 
and groves, which they had passed. Nor will the 
feeling and experienced traveller in this emi- 
grating march fail to add to the picture, the dog, 
reposing at their feet, whenever they rested.” 








The husband sinks under the laborious 
duties of his new situation, and the following 
is an affecting picture of 

A Funeral in the Mississippi Forest. 

“ There was no white person at that time 
within thirty miles, who was accustomed to 
perform the usual religious duties on that occa- 
sion. ‘This circumstance was stated to Mrs. 
Mason. It aroused her feelings from the stupe- 
faction of her distress to think that the remains 
of her dear husband, who had so many hundred 
times uttered the voice of prayer over the life- 
less bodies of others, should be carried to his 
long home without prayer. Pompey, a con- 
verted methodist slave of Mr. Garvin’s, was in 
the habit of preaching to the negroes, and of 
praying at their funerals. Mrs. Mason very 
properly preferred that he should perform the 
funeral solemnities of her husband, rather than 
have none on the occasion. Through a pardon- 
able relic of former passions, and the feelings 
which had been nurtured in another country and 
another order of things, Mrs. Mason chose that 
the body of her deceased husband should be 
placed in the coffin, robed in the gown and 
bands, the insignia of his former office and 
standing. 

“ T should be glad to give the reader as dis- 
tinct an image as I have myself of this rustic 
funeral in the Mississippi forest. Isee the two 
solitary cabins standing in the midst of the corn, 
which overtopped the smaller cabin. I see the 
high and zig-zag fence, ten rails high, that sur- 
rounds the field, and the hewn puncheon steps 
in the form of crosses, by which the people 
crossed over the fence into the enclosure; the 
smooth and beaten foot-path amidst the weeds, 
that leads through the corn-field to the cabins. 
I see the dead trees throwing aloft their naked 
stems from amidst the corn. J mark the square 
and compact enclosure of the deep green forest, 
which limits the prospect to the summits of the 
corn-stalks, the forest, and the sky. A path is 
cut through the corn a few feet wide to a huge 
sycamore, left in its full verdure in one corner 
of the field, where Mr. Mason used to repose 
with George when he was weary, and where he 
had expressed a wish, during his sickness, that 
he might be buried. Under that tree is the 
open grave. Before the door of the cabin, and 
shaded by the western slope of the sun behind it, 
is the unpainted coffin, wanting the covering 
plank. In it is the lifeless form of the pastor, 
the cheek blanched to the colour of the bands 
about the neck, and contrasting so strongly with 
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the full and flowing black silk robe, in which, in 
the far country of his birth, he had been accus- 
tomed to go up to the house of the Lord. I see 
the white mothers, their children, and a consi- 
derable number of blacks, who had been per- 
mitted to attend the funeral, in consideration of 
the service which was to be performed by one 
of their number. I see the tall and swarthy 
planters, with the sternness and authority of 
the rude despotism which they exercise over 
their slaves, and their conscious feeling of their 
standing and importance impressed upon their 
countenances. I see the pale faces of the little 
group of mourners, struggling hard with nature 
against lamentation and tears. They could not 
have, and they needed not, the expensive and 
sable trappings, which fashion has required for 
the show of grief. Their faded weeds and their 
mended dresses were in perfect keeping with 
the utter despondency in their countenances, 
and their forlorn and desolate prospects. 

“The assembled group was summoned to 
prayer. ‘The black, who officiated, was dressed, 
by the contributions of his fellow-servants of 
the whole settlement, in a garb as nearly like 
that of the methodist ministers, who were in the 
habit of preaching in the settlement, as the case 
would admit. The position was to him one of 
novelty and awe. His honest and simple heart 
was affected with the extreme distress of the 
mourners, and the trying position in which he 
was placed. He began at first in awkward and 
unsuccessful attempts to imitate the language 
and manner of educated ministers. He soon felt 
the hopelessness of the effort; and poured out 
the earnest, simple, and spontaneous, effusions 
of real prayer, in the tones of the heart, and in 
language not less impressive from being uttered 
in the dialect ofa negro. He dissolved into tears 
from his own earnestness; and, while the honest 
and sable faces of his fellow-servants were bathed 
in tears, the contagion of sympathy extended 
through the audience, producing a general burst 
of grief. I should despair of being able at all 
to catch the living peculiarities and dialect of 
the discourse, or exhortation, which followed. 

* * * 

“The poor earnest slave poured forth from 
the fullness of his heart all the motives of resig- 
nation, patience, and hope, that his retentive 
memory and the excitement of his feelings en- 
abled him to utter. * * * The audience melted 
anew into tears, as he proceeded; and those of 
Mrs. Mason, and those of her children who were 
able to comprehend, were tears of resignation 
andreligion. * * * 

‘When the hymn was closed, the man, who 
officiated as master of ceremonies on the occa- 
sion, proposed to those who wished to take a 
Jast look at the deceased to come forward. * * * 
Mrs. Mason walked firmly to the coffin, and all 
her children came round her. They looked 
Jong, and without tears, at the pale and care- 
worn countenance and the deep and sunken eye 
of the husband, the father, the being who had 
been, next to God, their stay and their depen- 
dence. * * © The look of unutterable thoughts 
and feelings was over. ‘The unpainted cover 
was applied to the coffin, and the nails were 
driven. ‘Twelve of the most substantial planters 
were the bearers. The mourners walked directly 
behind the coffin, and the whole mass followed 
through the corn-field in a crowd. The coffin 
was let down into the grave, and the fresh and 
black soil was heaped upon it. According to 
the affecting and universal custom of that region, 
each one present took up a handful of earth, and 
threw it into the grave. A couple of stakes were 
planted, the one at the head, and the other at 
the foot; the neighbours dispersed to their se- 
veral abodes; and the widow and her children 
returned to their desolate dwelling.” 

We must relieve this melancholy story 
with the maiden speech of an American 





senator—the greatest triumph of eloquence 
ever witnessed in the state :— 

“ Sir-r-r!—If I possessed the power to flash 
conviction, as the lightning does upon the bo- 
som of the thunder-cloud, redundant with fire 
and brimstone: Sir-r-r, if I could wrest from 
the sceptre—I mean, if I could wrest the sceptre 
from reason, and rob the spheres of the music 
of their voices: Sir-r-r, if I could, by any effort 
of this feeble hand and tremulous body, pour 
the tremendous and overwhelming flood of con- 
viction like a wall of adamant over your souls, 
until they melted in the red hot embers of con- 
viction: Sir-r-r, if I could freeze your hearts 
till they offered an icy barrier to the intrusion of 
all selfish considerations, and reared the massy 
column of their waters up to the topmost pin- 
nacle of the arching skies: Sir-r-r, if I could 
swallow up, at a single effort of my imagination, 
the possibility of believing it possible that the 
cries of the orphan, the bewailings of reckless 
and wretched poverty—the exhortations of the 
halt, the dumb, and the deaf—the mother’s 
groans—the weeping stones—the orphan’s 
moans——”’ 

Here, it appears, the orator was inter- 
rupted by a burst of hysterical tears from 
the beautiful blue eyes of the widow of the 
honourable Roger Pegg, who was carried 
home fainting. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


In spite of the political tempest which, for 
these ten days, has “hurtled in the darken’d 
air,’ the muses of literature have not neglected 
to bring their offerings to our Library ‘Table. 
Though none of the dignitaries in either verse 
or prose have been coquetting with the public 
just now, we must not look lightly on humbler 
or unknown names: out of such recruits must 
the ravages of time, in the disciplined ranks of 
literature be supplied; we therefore welcome, 
with much cordiality, all hopeful adventurers 
in that “land of dread’’—the domains of verse 
and prose. 

‘Scenes from the Belgian Revolution, by C.F. 
Ifenningsen. In the ‘ Last of the Sophis,’ by 
this author, there were many striking passages, 
and the same may be said respecting the ‘ Scenes 
in Belgium.’ What we like least is that kind of 
feverish flow of words which, like a disturbed 
stream, allows no image or thought to be seen 
distinctly. There is much said, and little done 
—a fault from which the best authors are free. 
We could easily select a few clever passages 
irom this poem. The entry of the Prince into 
Brussels is well described :— 

Yet on, as fearless and as bold, 

He dashed amid the double row 

Of luman faces, stern and cold, 

Or glaring hatred from the brow 

That bent to see the chieftain pass, 
Where undisguised stood many a foe, 
Amid that armed and lawless mass ; 

The boldest might have quaked to go, 
And trembled with a hundred lives. 

Yet he who hath been seen to ride 
Through battle—amid butchers’ knives, 
And pikes waved threatening by his side, 
Where fancy might have thought to see 
The streaming blood and gory head, 
Now took his way as fearlessly, 

As if mid forest braaches spread; 

And only smiled when, menacing, 

Their taunts and scorn around him grew, 
As the vile rabble gathering 

Come densely round him as he flew. 
Perchance, indeed, that hour he thought 
On the red plain of Waterloo; 

Where, bartered for his blood, he bought 
‘Lhe freedom of that thankless crew. 





This author is no admirer of the “brave 
Belges’’: we cannot say that they are much to 
our own hiking: we, however, cannot join in all 
his commendation of the Dutch, though we 
believe their prince is a benevolent and good 
ruler. 





Mr. Joplin’s ‘ Analysis of the Currency Ques. 
tion’ is rather a curious work, inasmuch as it 
shows how very grievously the load of that 
question has been laid on Mr. Joplin’s shoulders, 
and how little the parliament and the public 
have listened to his groaning under it. It is 
very true that everybody could not at once state 
in set terms anything like a theory of currency ; 
but it by no means follows that people do not, 
on that account, understand it practically; and 
therefore, though we sympathize with Mr. Jop- 
lin, as we would do with any other man in 
affliction, we think he is grieved without much 
cause. There are some subjects so very well 
known, that nobody thinks of writing about 
them, or otherwise noticing them: for in- 
stance, when the sun is shining, nobody sits 
down to demonstrate that it is light. There are 
also some subjects so very minute, that, though 
curious, nobody thinks of adverting to them: 
for instance, Mr. Joplin on the top of St. Paul's, 
as compared with Mr. Joplin in the vaults be- 
low (in equal health and spirits in both cases), 
would make some little alteration in the length 
both of the day and the year. When aloft he 
would raise the centre of gravity, and alter the 
centrifugal force, both in the rotation and the 
revolution of the earth. We have only to 
weigh Mr. Joplin, and determine the relative 
distances of the centre of gravity, in order to 
be able to calculate with perfect accuracy the 
effect which his elevation would produce, on the 
solar system; but, truly, the calculation would 
be a most unprofitable expenditure of time and 
mathematics. We know not on which horn of 
that dilemma the ‘ Analysis’ will be put, but we 
have our fears that it will get entangled some- 
where between them. 

* Hawes's Lectures to Young Men.’ This is a 
Glasgow reprint of an American book ; and such 
a book as should be studied, and its precepts 
practised. Joel Hawes is an author whom we 
love; he knows the world ; he gives plain, clear, 
manly, pious, and practicable advice: we re- 
commend all young men to put the little volume 
in their pockets, and read it at their leisure— 
they cannot fail to profit by it. 

‘ Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1831.’ The 
object of these Lectures is to prove the veracity 
of the Five Books of Moses; and there is no 
doubt that the Rev. J. J. Blunt, of Cambridge, 
has shown both learning and talent in their 
composition, We are not quite sure that such 
vindication was either necessary or desirable : 
the ingenuity of Stackhouse sometimes raised 
objections to Scripture, which his answers failed 
fully to solve : intidelity loves to find its wea- 
pous in the armoury of the Christian. 

* The Youth's Cornucopia.’ This compact little 
book treats of many things which it is proper 
for youth to know;—first, we have the Fine 
Arts; second, Natural History; third, English 
Ilistory; fourth, Early Voyages; fifth, Man- 
ners and Customs; sixth, Manufactures ; and, 
seventh, Sports and Pastimes. ‘The instruction 
is conveyed in conversations, and the whole is 
illustrated by cuts, some of which are well 
executed, 

‘ Paternal Advice.” The author of this Lilli- 
putian volume seems an earnest and pious man. 
His counsel concerning books contains much 
in small compass; but the portion most to our 
liking is that which records the opinions and 
quotes the lives of eminent men. He has less 
originality of thought than he has skill to avail 
himself of the knowledge of others: he cannot 
be compared for a moment with Hawes; yet his 
work may be nearly as beneficial. 

‘On the Pursuit of Knowledge.’ This address 
was delivered to the law students in the Uni- 
versity of London, where it was received with 
much approbation; nor can the public fail to 
acknowledge its value. All those who are de- 
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sirous of being instructed in the dignified sciences 
of law and jurisprudence, would do well to glance 
first at the work of Mr. Wire, which has the 
advantage, too, of being clear and brief. 

‘ Aldine Poets: Milton.’ Vol. III. Some of 
the noblest poems in the language are in this 
yolume: Samson Agonistes, Comus, Il Pense- 
roso, L’Allegro, and some exquisite Sonnets. 
The printing is clear, and the getting up of the 
work beautiful. 

Astrange sort of absurd brochure, called ‘ Notes 
upon Notes,’ by Henry Martin, perplexes us not 
alittle. Some of the scientific names in music 
seem to have suggested a pun to the writer, and 
he proceeds with laborious diligence to manu- 
facture a volume of puns on the subject. We 
give the Dest specimen of his talent, and leave 
the subject without comment. 

A Drinking Song. 

Old Swig had a real drinking mug 
A bottle nose and aglass eye: 

‘olks call'd him a jolly old dog, 
A wet soul that always was dry. 
From his father his thirst he inherited, 

For each has his failing, you know ; 

If you ask, Was he ever low spirited 7— 
Yes! when his spirits were low. 

Yet still he was sparkling and bright, 
Thus singing when others were yawning : 

If wine make us drunk over night, 

Why, the wine shall be drunk in the morning. 
Beer is the legitimate daughter 

Of England, says he, without doubt : 

Stout made him as strong as a porter, 
And porter, he said, made him stout. 

Good double X, dark, red, or pale, 

He would tipple to make him live long; 

For drinking it strong made him hvle, 
And drinking of ale make him strong. 

So drink, my brave boys! it’s all right; 
All thoughts of old Care nobly scorning ; 

For if we get fresh over-night, 

We shall be fresh again in the morning. 

But, alas! sad infirmities come 

Old and crusty on bee's wing to plague you; 
And he soon, like his crony, odd Tom, 

Was accustomed to dull quartern ague. 

Full proof he was given to drinking, 
At least so twas thought ‘neath his roof; 
And what most his life’s chain was unlinking, 
He was given to drinking full proof. 

And what if I’m given to tipple, 

"Tis just as it should be, says he; 

For ’twill make us but quits, my good people, 
If the tipple be given to me. 

Well, they sent for the doctor by stealth ; 
Ardent spirits, he said, had caused fever, 
Rum and brandy were bad for his health, 
So advised him to go to Geneva. 

Oh! Geneva’s blue water was bright ; 

But alas! it was not eau de vie ; 

For, in reeling along one dark night, 

He was drowned—as historians agree. 

Oh, ye drinkers! I deem it but right, 

q Ogive you this song asa warning; 

If you soak your clay over-night, 

Why your clay may be soaked in the morning. 

Real Life; or, Pages from the Portfolio of a 
Chronicler—is a kind of prose ‘ Excursion,’ — 
we speak, of course, only of plan; in execution 
there must necessarily be vast difference be- 
tween the sage-like ‘ Wanderer’ of the poem, 
and Simon, the ‘Travelling Merchant’ of the 
volume under notice. It consists of narratives 
told, or characters found, by Simon, during his 
journey with his son-in-law to an annual fair, 
The plan is not uningenious for the purpose of 
making a book of tales, but it prevents the book 
from quite deserving the title of ‘Real Life,’ since 
every hut, hostel, and hamlet is made perforce 
to yield its complement of story. We cannot 
say that, after reading it through, any part of 


the book left much impression on our memory, | 


either of power or pathos; but still, as a 
volume of sketches concerning the hopes, joys, 
sins, and sufferings that have their abode ‘in 
huts where poor men live,” it may be added to 
those fictions which go under the name of “ in- 
teresting and instructive.” 


ORIGINAL PAPERS 
A BALLAD ON DELIGHT, 
What means Delight? thou tiny boy, 
Just trowsered and just coated : 
Come tell me what thou think’st is joy, 
Thou, unto frills promoted. 


“ Delight, I think, means bread and butter 
With sugar on the top; 

And joy means paddling in a gutter ; 

And, furthermore—to stop 

Out of my bed, when in my bed 

1 know that I should be.” 

—Heaven bless the child, and keep thy head 
From idler fancies free! 

What means Delight? thou school-boy brave, 
That collars has just mounted : ° 

Tell me the joy which thou dost crave 

To thine own heart recounted, 

“A horse! a horse! spurs—whip—and dog— 
A gun—and twenty-one !” 

And nothing more ?—“Oh! pedagogue, 
All’s summed in twenty-one !’’ 


What means Delight? proud manhood tell, 
Thou of the thoughtful brow: 

The joy that would thy bosom swell, 

I prithee tell me now. 


“It is to fight upon the shore, 

To fight upon the sea, 

And have (my weary fightings o’er), 
A riband given me ; 

And to the riband to append 

A medal or a cross, 

Of my life’s pilgrimage the end, 
Repayment of each loss :— 

It is to study day and night 

Books in each language known, 
Then, through more nights and days to write 
A small one of my own ; 

Tis to be paid for time and taper, 
Head-aches and skin grown yellow, 
By periodical and paper 

Calling me clever fellow:— 

It is to idolize an eye, 

Run mad upon a feature, 

And call on ocean, earth, and sky, 
To deify the creature— 

And, having won the fairly fair, 
(Poetic consternation, ) 

Find that her choicest beauties were 
My own imagination!” 

Oh, nian of age, Oh, man of age, 
Whose race is almost run, 

Say, what Delights thy thoughts engage,— 
Or is Delight all done? 

“ Now, say not so, and think not so, 
For, save that they are flecter, 
Purer the joys that now I know 
Than heretofore—and sweeter. 

I never prized before the shade, 

I never loved the sun, 

Nor the music by the waters made 
For their own sakes every one :— 
I never sat beneath a tree 

And found my bliss alone 

In the fair things I sat to see, 
Not fancies of my own ; 

And therefore oft each pleasant sound 
Had under-tones of grict, 





And oft a dimness gathered round 
The tree of greenest leaf; 

I hung my heart, my wayward heart, 
On all things that I saw, 

Then deemed it was of nature part, 
And ofttimes blamed her law. 

But now, I see her in the light 

She gives, not that she borrows, 

(Ah! wherefore fold her in the night 
Of human sins and sorrows) ; 

And therefore are my last days bright, 
| Though few will be their morrows!” 
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HINTS FOR THE HISTORY OF ROMAN 
LITERATURE.—No. V. 

Ir is now almost time for us to bring this 
desultory series of ‘ Hints’ to a conclusion, 
We have reached the period when liberty 
sunk beneath despotism, and originality of 
thought was sacrificed for tame regularity. 
It is true that the first despot was an Au- 
gustus, and that the great rulers of the Hel- 
lenized poetic school were a Virgil aud a 
Horace; but we are tasteless enough to pre- 
fer even tribunician turbulence to the gilded 
slavery of the imperial court, and “the na- 
tive woodnotes wild” of the rustic bards to 
the imitations and translations for which they 
were laid aside. There will be, we know, 
many who will regard an attempt to depre- 
ciate Virgil or Horace, as little less than he- 
resy : our confession, that we prefer Lucan to 
the one, and Persius to the other, will pro- 
bably be received as a proof of our hopeless 
incapacity to form any correct literary judg- 
ment. 

To Virgil we cheerfully concede all the 
beauties of style—all the harmonies of ex- 
pression—and all the delicate turns of lan- 
guage that his warmest admirers can demand. 
Farther, we grant him great tenderness of feel- 
ing, and a vivid conception of some of the pas- 
sions; but we deny him original genius, vigo- 
rous imagination, and the power of delineating 
character. ‘The A®ncid is the least original 
of all poems : remove what we know to have 
been borrowed from Homer and Apollonius 
Rhodius, and what we have good reason to 
believe was obtained from the works of Ste- 
sichorus and Peisander, and the remainder 
will be marvellously deficient in quantity, 
and not very meritorious in quality. Ilis con- 
ceptions and descriptions of character are po- 
sitively below contempt: the pious ineas, as 
he is invariably calied, exhibits alittle of the 
poltroon, and a great deal of the scoundrel ; 
the faithful Achates displays no proof of fide- 
lity; the brave Gyas and the brave Cloanthus 
are names that excite no more sensation than 
the muster-roll in a Gazette Extraordinary ; 
of Amata’s character we can discover little, of 
Lavinia’s less; “sister Anne” is not half so 
interesting as her namesake in Blue Beard; 
and there remains only Dido, of whom we 
leave Virgil's admirers to make the most. 
The episode of Nisus and Euryalus is indeed 
truly beautiful, and though we entertain some 
doubts of its originality, we allow it to stand on 
the credit side of the account; and with it 
may go that entertaining lecture on things 
in general and Roman history in particular, 
with which Anchises favours his son in the 
sixth book. But Virgil, we are told, was an 
elegant and correct writer; he modernized 
Homer, and polished offsome coarseness and 
roughness, which were likely to displease the 
courtly ears of those who frequented the im- 
perial palace—in other words, he acted like 
Pope, and published an imitation of Homer 
under a false name. But here the parallel 
fails: Pope, with creditable modesty, called his 
work a translation; nothing would satisfy the 
Latin poct but the lofty title of an original 
epic. 

Even in the main design the AEneid is a 


, complete and absolute failure ; it was intended 


to be a national poem, and it professes to re- 


| count the origin of the Roman people. The 
| fable of the Trojan scttlement is about as ra- 


tional as the story of Brute’s colonizing Bri- 
tain, or the ancestor of the O'Neills enter- 
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taining Moses and bequeathing his Milesian 
name to the Nile—that is, all three approach 
the very consummation of human absurdity : 
and if the Roman people cared one jot for 
the tale, they must have been more insane 
than the Irish and Scotch antiquarians who 
professed to give up the contention respect- 
ing Ossian, lest it might occasion a civil war. 
Romulus might have been the hero of 
Roman national poem, as he was of the na- 
tional ballads; but the selection of Aineas was 
only dictated by a predetermination to rest 
his fame on plagiarism. 

There is an anecdote, preserved on good 
authority, respecting this national pocm, 
which deserves to be mentioned : we are told, 
that Virgil at one time designed to embody 
some of the most interesting periods of the 
Roman history in a heroic poem, but was 
disgusted by the harsh names of the persons 
and places that he would be obliged to men- 
tion. ‘This is rather a whimsical parallel to 
Miss Landon’s complaint of her trouble in 
finding pretty titles tor her fictitious peers, 
and Captain Hamilton's apology to the late 
Chancellor for having anticipated his title in 
the novel of Cyril Thornton ;—certain un- 
gallant critics who have assailed the lady for 
her attachment to the sound of names should 
have mentioned the high authority she could 
quote for her caution. But the excuse as- 
signed by Virgil for neglecting the legends 
of Latium is a very strong proof of his inca- 
pacity to write a truly epic poem; it is, in 
terms, a confession that he deemed diction a 
matter of more importance than the subject 
—that he regarded the drapery more than 
the figure—and that he deemed adjuncts of 
greater value than the principal. 

We must, however, be understood as 
speaking of Virgil now merely in his ca- 
pacity of an epic poet. As a writer of pas- 
toral poesy, we hold him unrivalled. Horace 
himself would not more readily have ac- 
knowledged the merit of the Georgics and 
Eclogues than we do; but powers of a far 
different kind are required in epic poetry— 
powers so different indeed, that the posses- 
sion of one almost precludes the possibility 
of sharing the other; and of this Virgil him- 
self was so conscious, that, on his death-bed, 
he ordered the /Eneid to be destroyed. 

Why, then, is Virgil so much admired? 
Simply hecanee it is through him alone that 
nine-tenths of the world are acquainted with 
Homer. By an exquisitely-absurd arrange- 
ment, not only is Latin taught before Greek, 
but itis taught almost to the exclusion of 
that far more noble language. Take a boy 
about to enter the University, you will find 
that he has learned the Latin authors di- 
rectly from the originals, but he is acquainted 
with the Greek only through the medium 
of barbarous Latin interprets tions, Grieco- 
Latin Lexicons, and, in no despicable num- 
ber of instances, Grieco-Latin Grammars. 
In consequence, he can read Latin at first 
sight, and with pleasure; but to read the 

Greek authors is a painful task, which or ily 
a chosen few venture to encounter ; and even 
many of these unconsei iously pre fer the Latin 
writers on account of the greater facility of 
their perusal : for ease is loved by the learned 
as wellas the unlearned. The Dutchman, 
unused to the sight of rivers, delights to 
contemplate his own canals; and those who 
are too lazy to seek the pure Homeric 
streams, still admire the beauty of the waters 





| 





when he sees them flowing in the artificial 
channels of imitators. 

It forms no part of our subject to justify 
our preference of Lucan; but a few words 
in behalf of that ill-treated author may be 
pardoned. He is, we grant, far less correct, 
less polished, and less refined than Virgil ; 
his Pharsalia displays many traces of an un- 
regulated mind—many excrescences arising 
from a boyish taste for tawdry ornament— 
many descriptions more declamatory than 
poetical; but still we firmly believe that the 
Pharsalia, with all its faults, displays, in any 
single book, more poetic conception, more 
power of thought, and more vigour of ima- 
gination, than the whole /Eneid from be- 
ginning to end. The characters of the 
Pharsalian heroes are delineated with great 
strength; to borrow an illustration from 
painting, the figures seem to start from the 
canvas. Rowe's version of the Pharsalia is 
so very loose and inaccurate, that an extract 
from it would convey a very imperfect notion 
of Lucan’s style. We subjoin a more literal, 
but far less spirited translation of his com- 
parative analysis of the characters of Pompey 
and Czsar, hoping that, amid all its defects, 
some portion of the innate beauty of the ori- 
ginal may be perceptible ;—as the image of 
the sun retains a share of its lustre, even 
when viewed through an imperfect or dis- 
torted medium :— 


You, Pompey, fear lest modern deeds efface 
Your ancient triumphs o’er the pirate race. 
You+ a long series of heroic deeds, 

And fierce impatience of a greater, leads ; 
Pompey no rival, Czesar brooks no lord— 

Yet who more justly drew the hostile sword 
We dare not know—Cato and heaven divide— 
It chose the victor’s, he the vanquish’d side. 





Ill were they match’d—the one now aged grown, 
Unlearn’d the warrior in the peaceful gown ; 
He courts the praise that follow’d him so long, 
And buys the plaudits of a hireling throng : 
Pleased with the venal shouts, no triumphs now 
Replace the lanrels withering on his brow ; 
His sole reliance is his former fame, 
He stands the shadow of a mighty name. 
Like the proud oak, that in a fruitful field 
Sustains the rusted casque and mouldering shield— 
The faint memorials of torgotten days, 
Chieftains unknown, and unremember’d frays— 
Whose perish'd roots no more the trunk sustain, 
Fix’d by its weight, still triumphs in the plain ; 
Still are its leafless boughs to heaven display’d, 
The naked trunk alone extends a shade. 
Yet though it quivers in each passing breeze, 
Ready to fall—though round it younger trees, 
In all the pride of youthful bloom, are shown, 
It stands unrivall’d, honour’d, and alone. 





Cesar relies not on an empty name— 
War his delight, defeat his only shame ; 
Tameless and fierce, as hope or anger burns, 
The impatient warrior with fresh vigour turns. 
Conquest impels him to more glorious deeds, 
Believing fate his friend ; whate’er impedes 
His proud career soon owns the victor’s sw: ‘s ; 
He views with triumph ruin mark his w 
Thus bursts from angry ¢ louds the flashing a 
Rushing in thunders o'er the startled heaven, 
The echoing globe reverberates the crash; 
Its pale inhabitants are dumb—the flash, 
Darting athwart, closes each eye in pain— 
Its own wild flames consume its own proud fane. 
No fence restrains it, and no limits bound, 
It spreads a waste of ruin all around ; 
Then to its clouds on wings of flame retires, 
And bears to heaven its re-assembled fires. 








SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 

We regret that we have to announce the 
death of this distinguished man on Thursday 
last—he had been for some time unwell, and 
we hear, that for several days, little hopes 
were entertained of his recovery. He was 
in his 67th year. 

Sir James Mackintosh came early into 
public notice. We rather think that he pub- 





+ Cesar. 








lished some works when a very young man; 
but the first of any celebrity, was the ‘ Vj i. 
diciee Gallicz,’ a defence of the French Re- 
volution against Burke and others; a work 
highly commended, and indeed, much over- 
rated. He also distinguished himeeclfas coun- 
sel for Pe lletier—and since by his speeches 
in the House of Commons. 

Sir James was a Whig, and came for- 
ward at a time when political discussions 
were mere gladiatorial displays — when 
oratory was the fashion, and the battle 
was for place and power rather than for 
right, and truth and justice; and he was 
overshadowed at his outset, by established 
fame and greater talent. Of late years, 
opposition has been more resolute and de- 
termined — principles and not party, have 
been the watchword—a resolved body of 
sincere men have grown into strength, by 
uncompromising integrity of purpose—elo- 
quence has been silenced by dates and facts; 
and we fear, we must, for truth sake, add, that 
Sir James has never realized the promise of 
his early life. His fame, indeed, has been 
throughout, rather of promise than perfor- 
mance. From our earliest recollection, the 
literary public have been expecting from his 
pen, some great work or other—his ‘ History 
of England’ was for many years talked of in 
the coteries, as the glory and triumph of the 
age—it was to be aneverlasting monument of 
his genius and his labours—yet we all know, 
that this sounding promise ended in a con- 
tribution to ‘ The Cabinet Cyclopzedia,’ of a 
few passable volumes, such as hundreds of 
living men might have written. The truth 
we suspect to be, that Sir James was first 
trammelled and then trumpeted by a party, 
which found him a useful auxiliary, either 
for a set speech, a party pamphlet, or a political 
paper in the Edinburgh ;—but though aman 
of undoubted talent, of great eloquence, and 
of varied attainments, he was not an original 
or powerful thinker ; he was not one to whom 
the age is at all indebted; he was not a great 
man, in any sense of the word—equally in 
polities and in philosophy,+ he took up his 
position on the neutral ground between honest 
differences of opinion, and was content to 
display his power, without reference to the 
great cause of man’s happiness and progres- 
sion. 

ET OOS 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


Beauty and fashion are, we hear and see, 
to be ministered to, in literature, by gentler 
hands than heretofore—by ladies who wear 
perfumed gloves, and gentlemen whose pens 
are dipped in odours, ‘and not in ink. ‘The 
wide empire of fashion i is to be divided into 
three kingdoms; at the head of one, a queen 
in the guise of Mrs. Norton will reign ; the 
throne of a second will be filled by the late 
editor of La Belle Assemblée ; while a sort 
of committee of taste, will guide, we hear, 
the third. Authors and authoresses, skilful 
in the fashionable, and deep in the ways of 
the genteel, are employed as auxiliaries on 
all sides. Of new announcements in litera- 
ture, we see few which we have left in other 
numbers unmentioned. A flood of maga- 
zines has come in upon us. Blackwood has 
one or two articles from the hand of Wilson, 

+ See Athenzum, No. 153, for review of the Pre- 
liminary Dissertation to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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in his usual dashing and vigorous manner— 
full of spirit and poetry. Fraser has several 
sarcastic and amusing things: the ‘ Letters 
on English Manners,’ by the American Co- 
Jonel Hiccory, of Cedar Swamp, United 
States, are capital. The New Monthly has 
the attractions of short articles, and some 
pleasant writing ; ‘Our Present State,’ is 
temperately written, and with a full know- 
ledge of the subject ; and the article, entitled 
‘Vernacular Literature,’ will be found in- 
structive by many, who think themselves 
overflowing with knowledge. Tait has an 
article on Goethe, by one who understands 
his character as a man anda genius. ‘The 
Fourth Estate,’ and other papers, are clever; 
the ‘Notes on the Crisis,’ are too political. 
The last number of the .Vorth American 
Review has found its way to our hands: the 
article on ‘Indian Biography’ is very in- 
teresting. We, however, care not two-pence 
about the authorship of Junius; we wish 
men would let the clever and sarcastic libel- 
ler's dust alone. We love Bryant, and have 
shown it; but we cannot place him so high 
as our American friend does; nor can we 
join with him respecting Burns—with him, 
genius atones not for ail defects ; he is one 
of the most compact and nervous writers ; 
we know of no one, who puts more meaning 
into his lines, and from whom so little can 
be taken without injury—that he wrote from 
the immediate impulse of nature, without 
effort or premeditation, we know of our 
knowledge ; but that is his highest praise. 
Inthe United Service Journal, though nei- 
ther soldier nor sailor, we always meet with 
something which we like; so do we in the 
Gentleman's Magaxine—there we have, gene- 
rally, an antiquarian dish or two, such as 
‘ Ancient 
of Old Verulam,’ worth our time and money. 
The Sporting Magazine, too, deals in amus- 
ing and profitable things: feats of old sports- 
men and exploits of the young; pedigrees 
of fleet horses, and descents of greyhounds 
and slow hounds, and pointers, and lurchers. 

We hear, with concern, that the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy is not so profitable 
this season, as it has been heretofore; the 
same may be said of all other Exhibitions : 
we believe, the agitation of the public mind 
is such, that few care for aught but the news 
of the hour. 

The Benefit Concerts this season, have not 
been quite so numerous as last, yet they 
have not proved so profitable. Mrs. Ander- 
son, Madame Dulcken, and Mori, particu- 
larly the latter, can, we fear, testify to the 
truth of this. Bochsa has had the fullest 
attendance ; the extensive circulation of his 
harp music, and the monopoly which he 
enjoys, as the only resident harpist of fame 
in London, naturally excites great interest 
to hear him. F. Cramer and Vaughan have 
had their annual share of the patronage of 
the Antient Concert audience. 

The stage preparations for ‘ Robert le 
Diable,’ are in arrear, so that the opera 
will not be produced on Monday next, 
as was expected; after so many postpone- 
ments, it is to be hoped that, on the night 
of performance, the whole will be perfect. 
Meyerbeer attended six full rehearsals of 
his opera, and on the day of his departure, 
partook of a dinner with the manager of the 
King’s Theatre, the conductors of the Italian 
and German operas, and about thirty of the 


Archery in England,’ and ‘ Notices | 








band, and the principal male singers, Mes- 
sieurs Nonrrit, Damoreau, Giubilei, and Le- 
vasseur. The professors were quite delighted 
with their distinguished guest, and parted 
from him with three hearty cheers—wishing 
him a safe voyage, and a speedy return to 
this country. 

The Germans continue to attract full 
houses; the enthusiasm with which their per- 
formances are received, has given these stran- 
gers a more favourable opinion of English 
musical taste, than they were inclined to en- 
tertain: the truth is, the English are a re- 
flecting people, and German music improves 
on consideration ; it is true to nature, and 
always appeals to the understanding. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 30.—Noderick Impey Murchison, Esq., 
President, in the Chair.—A paper was first read 
describing a large Boulder Stone, which occurs 
on the shore of the Appin, in Argyleshire, by 
James Moxwell, Esy., and communicated by 
William Smith, Esq., F.G.S., F.LRS., &c. 

A paper was next read on bones of rhinoce- 
ros and hyena, found in Cefn Cave, in the 
valley of Cyfiredan, by the Kev. Edward Stan- 
ley, F.G.S., F.L.S. 

A third paper was read on the basalt of the 
Titterstone Clee Hill, in Shropshire, being the 
concluding part of a memoir on the Ludlow dis- 
trict, begun at a former meeting, by J. Robinson 
Wright, Esq., employed on the Ordnance Trigo- 
nometrical Survey. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

May 28.—Sir Henry Halford, Bart., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—A paper by Dr. M‘Gatfog, 
Physician to the embassy at Constantinople, 
on ‘ Blood-letting, as a certain Remedy for 
Cholera,’ (communicated by Sir Robert Gor- 
don,) was read by the registrar. Also, an un- 
published paper on ‘ Perspiration,’ by the late 
celebrated Dr. Heberden. 

LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A paper by Mr. Deville, ‘ Respecting some 
extraordinary changes in the form of the head,’ 
illustrated by numerous casts, will be read at 
the meeting of the Society, which terminates 
the present session, on Monday next; when it 
is expected that some curious and highly im- 
portant facts, both physiological and phrenolo- 
gical will be brought forward. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
London Phrenological Society Eight, P.M. 
Linnzan Society ............ Eight, p.m. 
TvEspay, ) Horticultural Society ........ One, P.M. 
‘ Institution of Civil Engineers Eight, p.m. 
Society of Arts .......+.+. oo $ p.7, P.M. 
Royal Society ef Literature .. Three, P.M. 
¢ Royal Society .........ee006 Fp-8, PeMe 
t Society of Antiquaries........ Eight, p.m. 
Royal Institution ............ 4 p. 5, P.M. 
Astronomical Socrety ........ Eight, p.m. 
Royal Asiatic Society ....... . Two, P.M. 


Monpbay, 


WEDNEs, 
Tuvursp. 


Fripay, 


Satur. 





FINE ARTS 





EXHIBITION AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 
[Fourth Notice.) 

WE have been accused of too much clemency 
in our critical strictures on the works in the Ex- 
hibition ; it is as well to lean to the side of 
mercy: we have, however, only selected for 
notice such as demanded attention on account 
of their merits: we shall find time to charac- 
terize, in a general way, the leading faults 
of the mass of pictures which we pass over 
without particular examination. The collection 
is, on the whole, a motly and a curious one. 





Had the Academy flourished in the days of 
Spenser, we might have imagined that he wrote 
the following verse of his ‘ Faery Queene,’ after 
the excitement of a visit:— 

His chamber was despainted all within 

With sundry colours, in the which were writ 

Infinite shapes of things dispersed thin : 

Some such as in the world were never yet, 

Ne can devised be of mortal wit: 

Some daily seen and known by their names 

Such as in idle fantasies do flit : 

Infernal hags, centaurs, fiends, hippodames, 

Apes, lions, eagles, owls, fools, lovers, children, dames. 
Nor will we disguise from ourselves, that the 
image in the succeeding verse may be looked 
upon as figurative of the spectators and critics 
who swarm in the rooms, and who, we are afraid, 
sometimes make sad noises, and delight in “ idle 
thoughts, and leasings, tales, and opinions un- 
sound.” 

215. The Destroying Angels and Demons of Evil 
interrupting the Orgies of the Vicious and Intem- 
perate ;’ Erry, R.A.—This, the painter informs 
us, belongs to that class of compositions called 
visions by the Romans, inasmuch as they had 
no origin either in history or poetry. We are 
not sure that the artist is right in making the 
Demons of Evil do an ill turn to their friends, 
the Vicious and Intemperate: they ought rather 
to encourage such goings on; but, instead of 
this, they are reading them a great moral lesson 
in the midst of fire and tempest, by pulling their 
house about their ears. There is much unbridled 
imagination — much fine, free drawing, and 
much good colouring, in this singular sketch. 
Such scenes are not, however, of this world, nor 
for the people who are in it; and where one 
will feel the poetry of the work, a thousand 
will reckon it ridiculous. 

239. § The Saint Manufactory ;’ Uwins.—This 
picture embodies a scene at Naples: an artist's 
shop where Madonnas, saints, angels, are manu- 
factured : two friars are bargaining for a bunch 
of cherubs ; and some ladies have brought their 
household images to be repaired and repolished. 
There is not much humour in the composition ; 
and it is rather curious than excellent: we once 
saw,—we scarcely know where,—a sketch from 
these lines in Prior: 

And Romish bakers praise the deity, 

They whilome chipt in his panisty. 
One of the men of crust and crumb who adored, 
had evidently put saw-dust into the bread, for 
we never saw such a hypocritical-looking scoun- 
drel in the world. 

250. ‘ Portrait of a Lady;’ Simrson.—There 
is something very pleasing in the looks of this 
lady ; and we observed several damsels, skilful 
in matters of dress, bestow approving glances 
on her hat and feather. 

256. * The Three Children and the Fiery Fur- 
nace ;’ Jonrs, R.A.—This we look upon as one 
of the finest pieces of the poetic kind in the 
Exhibition. ‘The artist has skilfully selected 
the time when, on the commands of Nebuchad- 
nezzar being fulfilled, he beheld four figures 
loose, walking unharmed amidst the fire, and 
his counsellors told him the form of the fourth 
was like the son of God. The startled king— 
the awe-struck counsellors, and the dim-seen 
but majestic shape of the releasing spirit, are 
of a character which dwells on the mind: we feel 
Scripture to be realized. We hope Jones will 
give us many more such works: the picture is 
of a size which suits the walls of ordinary 
houses—a matter which our artists seldom at- 
tend to. 

257. ‘Mathews as Mons. Mallet, in Moncrieff’s 
Drama ;’ Cunt, An—As a painter of nature as 
she stands up before him, Clint has great power. 
He can catch the wayward looks of a favourite 
actor in a fancy part, and place his characters 
before us in all the hues and lineaments of 
truth; but then his nature is that of the stage, 
where looks are put on, and all is assumed and 
artificial. He is great here: and it is but jus- 
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tice to say, that we have seen him clever where 
true country-born nature sat to him. 

258. ‘ Portrait of Philip Reinagle, in the 85th 
Year of his Age ;? ReinaGie, R.A.—This vete- 
ran artist was the favourite pupil of Allan 
Ramsay, and distinguished himself at an early 
age both in portrait and landscape. We are 
glad to see the likeness of a worthy father by a 
worthy son. 

262. § Smugglers ;? Wenster.—These fellows 
are carrying on their wild and stirring trade 
under a clear and beautiful sky; indeed, we see 
not why the heavens should look particularly 
angry at a breach of the revenue laws: we too 
often see artists put the elements into a tumbling 
posture, when men commit folly. 

272. ‘Cinderella;’ C. LANpsEER.’ —This 
picture is from the slipper scene; the story is 
well told, and the figures well painted. 

279. * Whitehall Stairs, June 18, 1817; Con- 
STABLE, R.A.—There is much genius in all the 
compositions of Constable; but because, in the 
singular originality of their character, they fail 
to harmonize with the works of other men 
around them, they are set down as failures—as 
monsters—as things unnatural or absurd. We 
observe that one of our brethren says this picture 
has a watery look : if it looked like the Thames, 
it could not well, we fear, be otherwise ;—perhaps 
the critic alluded to the sky; if so, there he is 
assuredly wrong ; for, if anything is descending 
from the sky, it is snow, and not rain. All is 
of the first-rate quality in this picture, save 
colour ; but on that point, who will give counsel 
to Constable? 

284. ‘ Helvoetsluys ;— the City of Utrecht, 
64, going to Sea;’ Turner, R.A.— Turner, 
in this picture, must unite the praises of all 
who love truth and fancy: the scene is real. 
Helvoetsluys is a good point to start from; and 
the circumstance of a sixty-four sailing out, is 
like an oath before a magistrate to establish 
identity: all else is imagination, and that of a 
tine kind. 

309. ‘ The Bay of Naples ;' ARNALD, A.—This 
glorious bay is looked on from the Tomb of Vir- 
gil above Pausilipo: the volcano throws up its 
smoke in the distance—goats repose in pairs 
or groups—and peasants linger, pleased with the 
beauty of the sea and land, and with the serenity 
of the sky: all is clear, defined, and distinct. 

B13. § The Opening of the New London Bridge ;’ 
StanrieLp.—The artist has done wisely: his 
strength, like that of England, is less by land 
than water—so he has quitted the bridge and 
betaken himself to the river. On his favourite 
element he has wrought wonders: the Thames 
is peopled with high-bred dames and citizens of 
credit and renown: the barges are of all kinds, 
and thick as flowers in a spring-field; and the 
river itself seems not unconscious of what is 
going on. Stanfield is a great master of scenic 
effect ; and here he has shown much power. 

822. § The Antiquary ; Cawse.—The artist 
had Burns's ‘ Address to Captain Grose’ in his 
mind when he designed this clever picture ; 
and, indeed, he quotes one of the lines in the 
Catalogue: he had not, however, the image of 
Captain Grose— 

A fine fat fodgel wight, 
Of stature short, but genius bright— 
before him, when he painted the Antiquary 
himself. This we are more sorry for, because 
it disturbs the unity of the work. The verse 
of the poet stirs up the memory of that ton of 
a man; nor do we see why an antiquarian 
might not be fat ;—the 
Auld nick-nackets, 
Rousty iron caps and jingling jackets, 
necd not necessarily be in the keeping of a 
serious, lean personage: Grose was a jolly 
fellow, and his sunny face would have illumined 
the picture, and formed what artists covet—a 
centre light. 
(To be continued.) 





PANCRAMA OF MILAN. 


THE Times has been laboriously critical in 
its objections to the point of view whence this 
Panorama is taken, but we cannot agree with 
the judgment. Milan is certainly not acity suited 
for a Panorama—but, if we are to have one, 
special reference must be had to the Cathedral. 
To have taken the view from the street, might 
have given a finer effect to the gencral propor- 
tions of this building, but would have shut out the 
city and the surrounding country—to have taken 
it from the Cathedral, was to put out the eye and 
light of the city, the Cathedral itself, and with- 
out any compensating advantage. Milan is 
poor in all its architecture—it has few palaces, 
no squares, no fine streets, and the surrounding 
country is a dead level—still an outline, a form 
of it, must be shown in a Panorama, and this 
Mr. Burford has given, retaining the Cathedral 
as the one principal object. We doubt, too, 
whether the Cathedral itself is not in this view 
seen to more advantage than from the level of 
the street—we know that we never felt the full 
power of its magical beauty until we stood on 
the transept amidst its multitudinous pinnacles, 
when the whole seemed to us a sort of spiritual 
creation, rather than a laborious upbuilding of 
hard stones, made by mechanical hands. All 
parties are, however, agreed, that the view of 
the Cathedral is excellent; and who would not 
think his shilling well bestowed to look upon 
this fantastic pile of beauty? It was unfor- 
tunately a very dull day when we visited the 
Panorama, but it seemed to us well and boldly 
painted. 





MUSIC 





KING'S THEATRE. 

Tue benefit of Winter, we regret to hear, was 
not very profitable: he has taken his farewell 
for the season, and his place is supplied by 
Donzelli.—‘ Cenerentola ’ was revived on Satur- 
day last, for the début of Signor Tamburini. 
This buffo singer has long enjoyed a great repu- 
tation in Italy, nor is he likely to lose it in 
London, judging by the success he has already 
met with. His voice is a rich baritone, not 
unlike Zuchelli’s, but far more flexible and 
sonorous. The part of Dandini, which he sus- 
tained on this occasion, requizes a voice of great 
compass, to sing the passages as they are written; 
and it is sufficient to say, that the music had 
ample justice done to it on this occasion. Cinti, 
in the character of Cenerentola, looked and sang 
most delightfully—her execution of the last 
scena ‘Non piu mesti,’ for novelty of embellish- 
ments, was superior even to that of Malibran 
or Sontag!—the chromatic scale in ascending, 
we never heard more perfect on a keyed instru- 
ment—the applause was enthusiastic! Donzelli, 
always excellent in Don Ramiro, received his full 
share of approbation on Saturday—particularly 
in the first scene: but to our taste he sings the 
recitative somewhat too loud. Galli was a very 
respectable Magnifico—and the opera was, as a 
whole, well got up, and attracted one of the 
fullest houses of the season. 





‘Cenerentola’ was repeated on Tuesday, with 
increased success. After the fall of the curtain, 
the audience vociferously called for an encore 
of Cinti’s last scena, which, notwithstanding the 
great exertion and fatigue she had gone through, 
was readily complied with. ‘Tamburini is much 
applauded, and honourably maintains his high 
reputation.—The theatre was again crowded 
to witness ‘ Fidelio,’ on Wednesday last. ‘Il 
Don Giovanni,’ we hear, will be given by the 
same German singers, next week, and be fol- 
lowed by a grand opera seria, founded on 
Shakspeare’s ‘Macbeth,’ composed by Herr 
Schellard, who now conducts the performances. 





——$<$—= 


ELEVENTH ANTIENT CONCERT. 
Director—Archbishop of York. 


Judging from the variety and excellence of 
this selection, we incline to believe, that His 
Grace has the good sense to consult with, 
and defer to the judgment of the Conductor, 
* Achieved is the glorious work,’ from the ‘ Crea- 
tion ;’ ‘The many rend the skies,’ from ‘ Alex- 
ander’s Feast,’ ‘ Dove sono,’ from ‘ Figaro,’ three 
movements from Handel’s ‘ Te Deum,’ and the 
overture to ‘ Don Giovanni,’ were all well per- 
formed ; and these, with the aid of Cinti, were 
sufficient to make it a satisfactory performance, 

SEVENTH PHILHARMONIC CONCERT, 

Mozant’s ‘Jupiter,’ Haydn’s Sinfonia, Letter 
V, the overtures to ‘ Euryanthe,’ and ‘ Proser- 
pina,’ were the four grand orchestral pieces 
of this Concert. Herr Haitzinger was en- 
cored in the aria, ‘Wehen mir Lufte Ruh! 
from ‘ Euryanthe:’ the singing and music were 
both excellent. Mendelssohn played a piano- 
forte Concerto (MS.) of his own composition, 
consisting of three movements. It began with 
a bold allegro, in a minor key, which, from the 
character and novel style of its treatment, might 
be described a “ dramatic scena for the piano- 
forte,” with orchestral accompaniment. The 
andante opened with a beautiful melody for 
basses, with sustained accompaniments for tenors 
and bassoons, and finished with violins, accom- 
panying the same melody on the pianoforte, 
“tremulando e diminuendo,” which produced 
the happiest effects. The last allegro wound up 
in a major key with difficulties which none but 
the author could master! This performance 
throughout was loudly applauded, and, as an 
exhibition of pianoforte playing, we unhesita- 
tingly pronounce it, more astonishing than any 
we have yet witnessed. 

Miss Inverarity, in the grand scena from 
Spohr’s ‘ Azor and Zemira,’ was so completely 
overcome by nervous excitement, as to be unable 
to sing it with her accustomed success! The 
aria‘ Vedro mentre,’ from ‘ Figaro,’ was chastely 
sung by Pellegrini, of the German company. 
Nicholson was 2s usual brilliant in his fantasia 
on the flute, and Haitzinger in ‘ Dies Bild- 
miss,’ from * Zauberflite,’ was greatly applaud- 
ed. We have seldom heard the band more 
unsteady than at this Concert, and Mr. Weichsal 
should take the hint and retire. 





MR. BEGREZ’S CONCERT. 

At this Concert, on ‘Tuesday last, Mesdames 
Cinti and Vigano sang delightfully, but we 
were particularly struck by the taste, execution, 
and silvery tones of Miss Osborne, a very young 
lady, just arrived, we understand, from Paris, 
where she studied under Bordogni, the very 
best master in Europe. This young lady evinces 
considerable talent, and is likely, we think, to 
rise to en:inence. 





THEATRICALS 





DRURY LANE, 
Tuts Theatre closed on Friday the 25th in- 
stant, upon which occasion Mr. Wallack deli- 
vered a farewell address, expressing, in neat and 


appropriate language, the heartfelt gratitude ef 


the lessee for the heavy losses he has experi- 
enced, and his proud sense of the want of pa- 
tronage, which has compelled him to close his 
doors a month before the usual time. It is, in 
truth, a sorry subject for joking upon, and yet 
there is something irresistibly comical in return- 
ing thanks for a bad season, because it has been 
the custum to do so for a good one. It is some- 
thing like a schoolboy, who having had it forcibly 
impressed upon him, that he is never to receive 
any thing without saying “thank you,” has a 
box on the ear given him by a bigger boy, and 
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says “thank you for nothing.” To our think- 
ing, it would have been better, cither to have 
dropped the custom altogether, or to have 
frankly acknowledged the loss sustained, and 


put it to the public good feeling to support the | 


house better next season ;—promising, at the 
same time, that such support should be better 
deserved. 


There was some slight mention of the theatre 
not having been quite so prosperous as usual, 
but the main cause—mismenagement—was not 
alluded to. We admit that there would have 
been some awkwardness in the frank avowal 
recommended ; but then the dilemma has been 
of the management’s own creating. The bills 
have been continually asserting that each new 
piece was received with enthusiasm, by crowded, 
brilliant, and overflowing audiences; and it 
would have looked odd to come forward and 
state that many successes had made one great 
failure, and that the result of a long career of 
prosperity was a loss of 10,000/.—a sum which 
we are inclined to fear is the most moderate at 
which it can be estimated. We have had occa- 
sion, during the late season, to find more or less 
fault with almost every thing which has been 
brought forward at this house; and when there 
has been merit in the pieces themselves, we 
have not been able to avoid censuring the 
manner in which they have been produced. On 
looking over our notices, we have not discover- 
ed one case, in which the remarks it has been 
our duty to make, have not been somehow or 
other borne out by the result. ‘Those who think 
we take pleasure in making unfavourable re- 
ports are entirely mistaken. Nothing gives 
us so much real gratification, nor do we ever 
write with so much good-will and earnestness as 
when we can conscientiously accord unlimited 
praise. We wish to see all theatres do well, 
particularly the two called, par excellence, 
“national” ; but the time is gone by when they 
can succeed, as a matter of course: they can 
no longer do so, without taking care to deserve 
it. ‘The increased exertions of the minors must 
be met by a corresponding increase on the part 
of the majors; and if this be done judiciously, 
they will always keep the lead. Operas must 
not be brought out,—as has been the case this 
season at Drury Lane,—when the principal 
singers do not know three-fourths of the music 
they have to sing; nor should plays be acted 
before the actors have had time to learn even 
the words by heart. These are glaring defects 
of management; and, while such are committed, 
who can wonder, that play after play, whatever 
may have been its real merit, should have lin- 
gered its five,six, or nine nights, without inter- 
est to the public or profit to the proprictors? 
We have heard, in theatrical circles, one person 
blamed by one, another by another, and a third 
by a third. Of our own knowledge, we know 
not who may have been in fault, and if we did, 
we should not say it, because personality is our 
favourite aversion. We speak of “ the manage- 
ment”—and we speak as we do, wishing the 
management sincerely well for its own sake— 
for the sake of the hundreds who depend for 
support upon the concern, and for the sake of 
the public, who, whatever may be said of them, 
have not given up their taste for theatrical 
amusements, and who, on good and sufiicient 
provocation, will still come to indulge it. Wit- 
ness ‘The Hunchback.’ We know nothing of 
the arrangements at this theatre for next’season, 
but shall be most happy if truth will permit us 
to begin on the first night with a favourable re- 
port, and to continue in the same strain to the 
last.—Mr. Wallack, it appears, has left us, to re- 
visit the United States. This is to be regretted ; 
it is not easy now-a-days—nay, we believe it is 
impossible to supply his place, by one who, like 
him, is always well received, whether he ap- 
pears in tragedy, comedy, farce, or melo-drame, 








Knowing that the Atheneum is much read in | drama generally, and to the cause of the Minor 
the States, we would enlarge upon his merits, | Theatres in particular, that we have renounced 


and forewarn our brethren of America of the 
acquisition they are about to make; but he goes 
there not because they don’t know him, but 
because they do. He has a claim upon the 
country, independent of his merits as an actor, 
for they should never forget that he nearly lost a 
leg in their service. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


One of the most crowded audiences ever 
packed within the walls of a theatre, assembled 
here on Wednesday evening, to witness and to 
grace Mr. Young’s farewell to the stage. The 
play selected was ‘ Hamlet,’—the same in which 
Mr. Young, twenty-five years ago, made his 
first bow to a London audience, at the Haymar- 
ket. Criticism is beside our present purpose. 
Mr. Young performed the part, (when he was 
allowed to perform it, for it was nearly half an 
hour before the roaring sea of heads subsided 
to acalm,) in his usual well-known style, and 
was heartily greeted throughout. The rest of 
the play was ably sustained, and the good taste 
and good feeling exhibited by Messrs Macready 
and Mathews, in volunteering to act the Ghost 
and Polonius, were warmly acknowledged by the 
house, upon their respective entrances. Mr. 
Mathews, we may mention, played Polonius to 
Mr. Young's J/amlet, on the occasion of the 
début of the latter, in London; and here, we 
rejoice to say, was our favourite theatrical ever- 
green, again at his post, after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century to play out the friend 
whom he formerly played in. When Mr. Young 
came on, the sight was truly gratifying: the 
house was, as we have said, crammed from the 
floor to the ceiling—every individual in it rose 
to receive him—the cheering was deafening, 
and this, accompanied by waving of hats and 
handkerchiets, continued for several minutes. 
Still we are to be told, that the taste for the- 
atrical amusements is gone by; and that good 
plays, carefully got up, and well acted, will not 
draw money. We should like to see the expe- 
riment tried a little more frequently. At the 
conclusion of the play, Mr. Young delivered a 
farewell address— thanking those who were 
present to represent the public, for the encou- 
ragement and approbation he had constantly 
received, and giving in a manly straight-for- 
ward way, his reasons for retiring while his 
faculties remained unimpaired. However we 
may regret to lose him, we cannot deny the jus- 
tice of the ground he took, nor dispute the fair- 
ness of his returning to private life, while he 
has yet health and strength to profit by the well- 
earned fruits of his activity and industry. May 
he live long to enjoy them! His talents as an 
actor, and his conduct as a gentleman, have 
always been such as to make him an orna- 
ment to his profession. It is not always, that 
merit meets its reward, and when, as in this 
instance, it does, we should rejoice the more 
over it. After Mr. Young returned to the 
grecn-room, an elegant piece of plate was pre- 
sented to him by a deputation of his brother 
artists from Drury Lane. This proceeding did 
equal credit to the donors and to the receiver, 
The compliments paid to Mr. Young by his 
professional companions, were wound up by Miss 
Kelly’s re-appearance, for this occasion, in her 
favourite character of Betty Finikin, in the 
farce of ‘Gretna Green.’ She was, as usual, 
inimitable. 


COBURG THEATRE. 

Tus house was the first which we had pro- 
posed, in pursuance of our half-promise of last 
week, to visit and report upon during the 
present; but a bill has been issued by the pro- 
prietor, which is so disreputable and disgraceful 
in itself, and likely to be so detrimental to the 
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our intention in disgust. We shal! not quote 

the ribald and filthy contents of this scandalous 

production, because we will not, even for a good 

purpose, make ourselves parties to their further 

dissemination; but we must allude to them in 

terms sufficiently clear to show, that our disgust 

has not been lightly assumed, and that it ought 

not to be, and, consequently, will not be laid 

aside until the returning reason of the proprietor 

shall have induced him to offer some public 

apology for the outrage he has committed against 

publicdecency. This paper, being one exclusively 

devoted to scientific.and literary subjects, poli- 

tics are, of course, excluded from its columns. 

Whenever occasion for an incidental allusion to 

them has arisen—wherever a political opinion 
has made a forced peep through the thick- 
leafed hedge of literature, our readers must 
have recognized the features of liberality; but 
liberaiity is as far removed from licentiousness, 
one way, as it is from bigotry, the other. Be our 
opinions what they may, it is quite certain, that 
rational and well-meaning persons of all political 
creeds will unite with us, in a firm determination 
to resist, at its outset, this miserable attempt to 
convert a place of public amusement into a po- 
litical bear-garden, and to make the bills of a 
theatre, which has been permitted to style itself 
“Royal,” the medium of foul-mouthed, pot- 
house slander, against the King and Queen of 
England. A dramatic writer of any grade, above 
the lowest of the low, when writing in times of 
great public excitement, would naturally and 
carefully abstain from the use of expressions, 
couched even in decent language, which appeared 
to him likely to add to the existing irritation— 
and he would do this no less from good taste 
than policy. It is true, that it is not always 
possible to guard against accidental miscon- 
struction, and, that frequently passages have 
been taken in a political sense by an audience 
which were never so meant by an author; but 
this case is altogether different, from the rank 
and premeditated offence under discussion. ‘The 
vulgar and catch-penny trick, which the proprie- 
tor of the Coburg Theatre has taken the liberty 
of playing with the burletta of ‘Tom Thumb,’ is 
one which he would not have dared to put upon 
the work of any living author without his per- 
mission, and one to which, we trust, for the 
honour of dramatic writers, that, there is no one 
living who would have been base and contemp- 
tible enough to have given his sanction. Is it, 
then, to be tolerated, that, to answer the ends of 
sordid and selfish speculation, an affront of this 
nature is to be put upon the memory of the dead? 
Are the works of one who has no longer the 
power to help himself, to lose their place in the 
pleasant recollections of laughing thousands, 
and henceforth to be mixed up only with the 
contemplation of all that is bad—all that is 
heartless? Forbid it, Press of England, by hold- 
ing up the foul slander to public execration! 
Forbid it, Lovers of the Drama, by absenting 
yourselves from a house where your favourite 
amusement is poisoned as its source ! 





MISCELLANEA 

Ships’ Rudders.—The following is the abridged 
Report of the Committee of the New York Nau- 
tical Institution promised in our last :— 

* Your Committee must confess, that, after the 
closest investigation, they have not been able to 
bring forward any new discovery or invention, 
but merely to glean a few ideas from the best of 
those which have come within their notice.— 
Your Committee are, however, firmly of opinion, 
that a rudder properly constructed, according to 
the best plans now in use, would rarely, if ever, 
be lost at sea, especially if properly managed. 
It may not be thought unworthy of remark, that 
no vessel of the United States Navy, has lost a 
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ite at sea, within the recollection of the 
oldest officers. 

“ All things considered, your Committee pre- 
fer those plain rudders that have been long in 


use by maritime nations, especially in ships of 


war, where the best practical talent and science 
have been engaged in bringing them to the 
present degree of perfection. This rudder is strait 
on the forward part from top to bottom, moving 
freely in a polygonal trunk or case, above which 
is inserted the tiller in a square head, well 
banded; the breadth at the loaded water line 
being about three-fifths of that at the keel. It 
is desirable that it should be no wider than is 
requisite to govern the ship, without in any case 
making a greater angle with the keel, than 
forty-five degrees ; because if too wide, it acts as 
a powerful lever on the braces, when the ship 
has quick stern way. 

“Long tillers are preferable to short ones, 
because, i in case of the tiller-ropes giving way, 
it could be more easily managed ; besides, they 
require less aid from blocks or pullies, and ed 
the rudder is struck by a sea, the long tiller, by 
yielding a little, gradually resists its force, and 
acts as a spring does on a carriage. The num- 
ber and size of the braces will depend on the 
size of the ship; but all vessels over 300 tons 
should not have less than four sets below the 
counter. 

“The metal of which they are formed should 
possess the greatest strength and durability ; 
there is reason to suppose that too much zine 
has been used instead of copper, in some in- 
stances. The googings should be well fastened 
to the stern-post and bottom, and should be 
much stronger than the pinéles, because, when 
the latter on/y give way, a new rudder can be 
shipped while the ship is afloat, with all her 
cargo on board; thus saving the time, trouble 
and expense of unloading, heaving cut, or going 
into dry dock. 

“When the rudder braces give way, in a 
heavy sea, it becomes necessary to get clear of 
the rudder as quickly as possible, to prevent its 
tearing away the counter; the trunk should not 
therefore be too small, and the tiller should be 
attached to the rudder head in such a manner 
that it could be quickly disengaged. 

“The tiller should be inserted as low down 
upon the rudder as possible, having a great ten- 
dency to twist it, when placed too far above 
Where it mects the resistance of the water.” 





Cost of Publishing in Germany.— This is stated, 
by a bookseller of Berlin, to be composed of the 
undermentioned items; so far as regards a work 
of twenty sheets printed to the extent of one 
thousand copies :— 


£ & da, 
Printing. . ‘ , —~oome ae 
Paper . > oe - 16 10 0 
Engraving or other minor ex- 
penses. os « 10 0 @ 
Manuscript from 15 Oo « « - oe 2 eo 
Trade allowances .  . - F&F W 0 


Guarantee and correction of the 

press, supervision, Mc., where 

1000 copies are sold... - 25 0 OU 
Discount and oe to the pub- 

lisher . ° « « &0.06.9 


216 0 0 
Presuming these charges and profits to be 
correct, the remunerating sale price of a volume 
of three hundred and twenty pages appears to 
be somewhat less than four shillings and four- 
pence! We must, however, remark, that se venty 
pounds i is far too high an average for the remu- 
neration to German authors; it will not, in ge- 
neral, be found to exceed thirty ; and this abate- 
ment will reduce the selling price of the volume 
to nearly three shillings and Sixpence. 


Prince _Maximilian, of Neuwied, to whom 
natural history is already so largely indebted 





for his investigations in the New W aiid, has 
just set out upon a new scientific expedition to 
North America, and has taken Bodmer, the 
celebrated landscape painter of Zurich, with 
him as his companion. The Prince left Neuwied 
on the 7th instant, and purposes spending two 
years in America. 

Dutch Cleanliness. —There is no less curiosity 
and neatness in their ships than in their houses. 
This cleanliness extends throughout; you may 
find it in the stables where the cow’s tails are 
tied up with a little cord to the roof, lest they 
should defile themselves. They wash all and 
scour all the walls moveables and utensils in the 
houses. It would be weil if they could wash the 
water itself, which is indeed very thick and nasty 
in some of the animals.—Misson’s Travels, 1695. 

Silk Stockings a Great Saving.—I know a 
gentlewoman in London who had her life saved 
by the watermen, the boat having been overset, 
because they perceived she had fine silk stock- 
ings; they ran to her, neglecting the others.— 
Ibid. 
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“Days of | Thermom. 





Sarometer. 
WW. “Mon, | Max. Min. o ; "eon 0 = Winds. ei W eather. 
Th. 24 71 49 | 30.09 S.W. | Cloudy. 
Fr. 25| 73 53 Stat. iw .toN.W. Clear. 
Sat. 26 70 47 29.95 N.toN.W.) Cloudy. 
Sun. 27 66 44 Stat. | S.toS.W. Clear, 
Mon. 28, 73 29 | 29.85 Ss. Clear. 
Tues, 29) 67 48 Stat. Var. S.W. Rain. 
Wed. 30] 69 48 | 2977 S.E.toS.W Cloudy. 


Prevailing Clouds, — Cirrocumulus, c irrostratus, 
Cirrus. 

Mornings fair throughout. Nights fair, except Wed. 

Mean temperature of the wee “k, 61.5 

Day increased on Wednesday, 8h. 23 min. No night; 
the sun not descending far enough below the horizon to 
cause darkness. 

Summary of the journal for last week, which was 
not forwarded in time for publication : 

Mean te mperature, 56.6 — Mean atmosp oh. pressure, 
9.68—Prevaiiing Winds, E. & S.W.—Ditte Clouds, 
>see r fair, and for the greater part 
clear, 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—The Book of Private Prayer. 

Illustrations of Political Economy, No. 5, Elia of Gar- 
valoch, by Harriet Martineau. 

The first part of Hlustrations of the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, Drawn on Stone by W. H. Kearney, will be 
ready early in July. 








Just published. W illiams on Executors, 2 vols. 
Svo. 2d. 10s.—Edgeworth’s Novels and ‘Tales, Vol. 2, 


5s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 31, History of 


Switzerland, 6y.—Tthe Welcome Visitor, ISmo. 2s.— 


Frugal Housewife, 2s.—Galle ty of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, No. 3, Imperial Prints, 4to. 
10s. Gd.; Proots coloured, 4to. Iss.; Ine Proofs, 





1d. 1s.; Proofs before letters, Id. Ils. 6d.—Lights and 
Shadows of American Life, by Miss Mitford, 3 vols, 
IZ. 11s. 6¢.—The Village Poor House, by a Country 
Curate ,8vo. 2s. 6¢d.—Questions Concerning Parliamen- 
tary Jurisdiction, by Monsieur de Peyronnet, 3s. 6¢.— 
Jolande, and other Poems, 8vo. 5s. 6d.—The Messiah, 
a Poem, by Robert Montgomery, 8vo. 8s. 6¢d.—New 
Seleetion of Hymns, l2zmo. 5s. 6d. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 


In reply to the Editor of Faust’s Catechism, Dr. 
‘ranville states, that the work referred to in his pre- 
face was “ an original werk published at Philadel- 
phia.” Here then the question is set at rest—but we 
must add, that H. H. was too unconditional in his as- 
sertion, ifit could be met by so positive a contradiction. 
We would have published Dr. Granville’s letter, but 
that, from some observations in it, the Editor of Faust’s 
Catechism might claim the right of reply, andwe have 
no desire to have the controversy continued, 





* Richard of York,’ ‘The Unchanged,’ and other works, 
are necessarily deferred. As our sheet is not quite so 
sympathetic as La Fay’s girdle, it is clearly impossible 
to embrace in it all the works published this week. 
For the last month there has been a total stagnation in 
the book trade, but it has now revived with a flourish- 
ing vigour that reminds us of the setting in of summer 
at the North Pole. 

Thanks to h.—N. 
but that, after much 
manuscript inclosed, 








O. P.—We would also thank D. 
patient toil, we cannot read the 
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~ 
Sales by Auction. 


PICTURES AND MINIATURES FROM BELGIUM, 
M® . PHILLIPS respectfully notifies that 
I on MONDAY the 


J ath, and TUESDAY the 5th of June, 
at Oue, he will SUBMIT by AUCTION, at his Great Room, ae 

ew B mid-street, a valuable and extensive COLLECTION a 
PIC TURES, consisting of upwards o Five Hundred original 
Specimens, including known masters of the Flemish, Dutch, ay id 
German Schools: 315 are arranged in an elegant Portabie 
Cabinet, which will be offered in one lot. Also a few of the 
Italian and French schools. Among the Collection the cele brated 
Dappled Horse by Cayp; La Danse Majie, L. Van Leyden; g 
graud gallery picture, Synders; a ditto, Fyt; and a collection of 
hunting subjects by Fyt, Synd ce ariel, a cabinet 
gem by Both; Spinners, by Teniers; landscapes by Xuysdael, 












Pynacke Wynants Vandervelde = Ostade 
EglonV vn rneer Me “te G. Dow Brauwer 

Jan Steen P. Neefs Dusart Vandermeulen 
Canaletti Guardi Raoux 


‘Two fine specimens, Verbockhoven ; and others of the Modery 
Flemish and French schools. To be soli without reserve, by 
order of the Executors of Mons. M. Van P——, of Brussels, . 
May be viewed on Friday and Saturday peaenting x the sale, and 
catalogues then had at Mr. Phiilips’s, 73, New Boud-street, 





PLATE, JEWELLERY, PICTURES, DRESSING-CASEs, 
BOOKS, AND MISCELLANIES. 


R. PHILLIPS respectfully announces 
that he will SELL by AUCTION, by order of the Execu- 
» WE DNE SDAY ne xt, Junes6, wi thout reserve, a CASKET 
including a Pair of splendid single- 
brillia uit Ear. rings, and a Brooch with ruby centre, and a 
fine large Sapphire » imilarly set; large Oriental Pearl uosetyand 
others enriched with Rubies ; Rings and Pins set with Diamonds, 
&e. ; Gold Watches enamelled and engine-turned; elegant Dress 
Suites set with various gems in the same taste; a sm mI Chest of 
Piate, including the usual requisites for the Dinner and Dessert 
Tables; a Library of well-bound Books, of the best editions, and 









in fine state; the Monthly and Edinburgh Reviews, Annual 
Register, Monthly Magazine, Hatrleian Miscellany, &c. and 
Miseceilineous valuable Elegaucies. Also a Selection of superior 





aud elegantiy-fitted Dressing Cases, with silver and silver-gilt 
apparatus; the casesof rosewood and mahogany, strongly bound 
With brass, and patent locks and keys. 

May be viewed Monday and Tuesday preceding the sale, and 
Catalogues had at Mr. Phiilips’s, 73, New Bond-street. 





IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF PICTURES OF THOMAS 
EMMERSON, ESQ. STRATFORD-PLACE,. 


R. PHILLIPS has the honour to announce 

that on FRIDAY, June 15, tand following day, he will 
3MIV by AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, New Bond-street, 
One, the splendid and highly-estimable GALLERY and 
CABINET PICTURES, forming the elite portion of this Collec- 
tion, known and distinguished for its purity, elegance, beauty, 
and unquestionable originality. The attractive features of thie 
Selection embrace the most brilliant example ot the Italian, 








dt 
at 















French, Flemish, and Dutch schools, displaying the choicest 
variety of subjects, and emanatin rom the most favourite 
Artists. Althou nquestionably cult to select from among 
so rare and extensive an assemblage the works Most meriting 


particular atteation; yet the following enumeration is « offered as 
a proof of the high rauk and character of this ik importaut Coi- 
lection: 
Six by Rembrandt 
Seven by D. Temers 
Six by Win. Vandervelde 
Six by Ruysdael 


Four by Cuyp 

Five by Berchem 
Seven by Vanderneer 
Three by Jan Steen. 


A Virgin and Child, with St. John, by Correggio, from the Ducal 
Palace at Modena; the celebrated Water-mill, by Raysdael, 
unique; the grand Original Study, by Ravens, for his celebrated 
Landscape called the Rainbow; a Caim and a Breeze, chet 
deuvres, by - Velde; a spleadid Landscape, with a View 









of bis Father’s Mill, by Rembrandt; a View of scheveling, with 
the Prince of Orange back, by Cuyp; and a capital 
Landscape, with Cattle, and Figures, by the same 
Artist; an Interior and and a Fete Champeétre, by Jan Steen; 2 


magniticent Landscape, by De Koning; anda ‘splendid Portrait, 
by Rembrandt, Also specimens by— 


L. de Vinci 
The Carraceis 


De Hooghe 
De Koning 


Netcher 
W ouvermanns 


Carlo Delce 
Hobbema 


Domenichino A.V. Velde A. Van Ostade Greuze 
Guido Terburg Rubens 

The Poussins = tzu Van Dyck 

Alvano i}. Dow Backhuysen 


and others of the mee h, Flemish, and French schools; the entire 
Property of THOMAS EMMERSON, Esq. 


May be viewed four days previously, at Mr, Phillips’s, 73, 
New Bond-street, by Catalogues at Is. each. 


NUMEROUS COLLECTION OF PICTURES, THE PROPERTY 
has 


OF A GENTLEMAN, DECEASED, 

M& STANLEY the honour of an- 
L nouncing thathe will SELL by AUCTION, at his Gallery 
in Maddox-street, Hanover-square, on* TUESL day, the 12th of 
June, and tollowing days, by order of the Exeeutrix, and without 
rese = , about Five Hundred ITALIAN, FLE MISH, and DUTCH 
PICTURES, accumulated many years back by a Gentleman from 
cele A ated Galleries and Churches on the Continent, during the 
Revolutions in France and Italy, and acquired by Lim at an ever 
mous expense. In the Collection will be found, the Doctors of 
the Church, by Jordans; a Set of the Cartoons, the size of the 
Origiuals, by Thornhill; Four Subjects by Salvator Rosa; and 
Galiery and Cabine: Pictures from the pencils 





Raffaelle Coreggio Titian Rubens 
Domenichino Procaceini Clande Rembrandt 
Guido Caracei 5. Rosa Van Dyck, Ce 


Also a great number of capital Carved Picture Frames, 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues, at Is. 
each, had at the Gallery; aud at Mr. Stanley’s Rooms avd 
Uilices, 21, Vid Bond-sirect. 
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This day is published, 
gany and her MOTHER. A Sequel to 


* Scripturgl Stories for =~ Young Children.’ By the 
3 Price, half-bound, 3s. 


London : N, Hailes, 168, Piccadilly. 


same Author. edition. 








PORTRAIT OF LOUIS EUSTACHE UDE, 
Y . . , [ER 
RA ER’S MAGAZINE 
For JUNE.—Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents: On the Present Condition of Public Affairs— 
The American Chesterfield—Bits of Classicality. No. HL. 
Schoolmaster’s perience in Newgate—Tour of a 
Prince. Vols. 3 and 4 he Archbishop of Canterbury's Bi 
Ploralities — Discoveries -* the Modern Geologists. No. 
Rencontres on the Road. No. IV. Saturday—On the Doctrine 
of Free Trade—Lays of the Twaddle Se hool, No. 1L.—A Classic 
Chant between Francis Leveson Gower and Alaric Attila Watts— 
Gallery of Literary Characters, No.XXV. The Authorof * The 













French Cook’—Some Account of Coleridge’s Philosophy: ‘ Aids 
to Reflection’—On the Domestic Manners of the British. By Col. 
Richard H. Hickory, of Cedar Swamp. ln Letters; the first 


from Greenock, the second from Paisley—On Politic al Parties, 
No. 1.—A © oal Dialogue on Passing nts between Oliver 
Yorke and his Chum—A Growl at the Lor is. By Sir Morgan 
O'Doherty, Bart. “ 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London; John Anderson, 
jun. Edinburgh; W. R. M*Phun, Glasgow ; and Grant and 
Bolton, Dublin. 








This day is published, 

ACK WOO D’S EDINBURGH 
No. CXCV. for JUNE, 1832. 

opher at the Lakes. Flight First—2, Isme 
In three Ballads—3. Tom Cringle’s Log. Scenes 
- M‘Greyor’s British America—5. Calaspo, the Re- 
eblican—6.. ‘The Hour of Fortune. In three Nicks—7. Letter 
rom the Rignt Hon. Thomas Peregrine Courtenay—8, Lines 
written at Kelburne Castle, Ayrshire. By Delta—9, “What is an 
By 8. T. Coleridge, Esq.—i0. Living Poets 
1 ‘Salvandy on the late French Revolution— 
var. 














and “SSCS: 
12. The Maid of 

Printed for William Blackwood, No. 45, George-street, Edin- 
burgh; end v, Cadell, Strand, London. 





New MAGAZ street. 


_ — , r 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by FE. L, BULWER, Esq. 

The JUNE Number of this Journal will’con 
others, Papers under the following heads, viz. 
Events—The Death of Goethe; witha Portrait of that celebrated 
Writer—The Usurpation of the House of Commons in regard to 
Secrecy of Debate—Vernacular Literature—Recent Dramas— 
The Character and Administration of Necker—New Facts regard- 
ing Garrick—The Suicide of 3t. Valery; a Tale—The Court of 
Egypt; a Sketch—Our Anvcdotage—Schiller’s Fiesco—The Crea- 
= of M cy 8 bs Poem— Monthly Commentary on Men and 

hings; Ac 

Published ny c olburn and Bentley, New Barlingten- street. 





in, among many 
The late Political 














HE 


for a 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
contains—1. The Political Education of the 
by James Sheridan Kouowles—3. Hints to 
- Transiated Mottos—s. Scenes in the Irish 
Anecdotes of German Courts—7. The Poet's 
Prison—8. The Human Cuckoo. By the Author of ‘ Three 
Courses and a Dessert’—9. Autobiograp! y of St. Simon—10, Son- 
net to Noon—11. Medicine as a Science and as a Trade—t2. 
Women are the Devil !—13. Notes on America, No. 1.—i4. On 
the Natural Depreciation of the English Nobility—15. Pyrology 
—16. Cuvier and his Cabinet—17, The Refugee—t1s. T Poriote 
Doctor—19. Casimir Perier—20. The Cottage Picture—21. * The 
Monthly” 22. Notes of the ° Month—Agricultural 






Highlands—6. 











to the Public—2 
Report, &c. &c 
Vhittaker and C o. Lanten—Priee 2s. 6d. 











HE MON oTHL Y RE Pos I TORY 
For JUNE, price 1s. 6d, edited by W. J. FOX, 
Contains—1. Goethe’s Works, No. 1.—2. Reform Song: Law 
and Liberty—3. Van Dieman’s Land—4. Lines written on the 
Rhone, 18 » Romanism and Episcopacy—6. The recent Poli- 
tical Crisis—7. Domestic Manners of the Americaus—s. Arch- 
rege Glover and the Bottle Imp—9. Petition Poland— 
Thoughts on Power, and on the Universal Agency of the 
Deity-—tt The Rev. A. Coquerel on the State and Prospects of 
the Reformed Churchin France—12. Critical Notices, Corre- 
spondence, ac. 











Cc hasten | Fox, 67, 


Paternoster. row, 











is day is published, price 6s. No. XVII. for JUNE, of the 
UARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRICUL- 
TURE, and of the PRIZE AYS and TRANSACTIONS 
of the HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOTLAND, 
Contents. 
THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, 
1. On the Agricultural State of Ireland. By Mr. stephens— 
2. On Improving Cott, age Gardening in Scotland. By Mr. J.S. 
Mente eath—3. On the Laying out and Improving of Country Re- 
sidences. By Mr. Main—4, The Larch and the Sprace—5. Notes 
ag during 4 a Visit to the United States and Canada in Isat. By 
Fergusson, of Woodhill—6. On the Trussing of Hay—7. On 
New South Wales—s, On the Small Ploagh as a Drill lough— 
%. On the Udder of the Cow. By Mr. Dick, Veterinary Surgeon, 
Edinburgh—1o. On the Washing and She aring of She ep—ll. E mi- 
£ration to British America—12, Miscellaneous Notices—13, Quar- 
terly Agricultural Report—14. Tables of the Prices of Grain, 
Seeds, butcher-Meat, and Wool; and %f the Monthly Returns of 
Foreign Corn; ; and of the Revenue—15. Foreign Corn Markets, 





















Il. 
THE PRIZE ESSAYS AND TRANSACTIONS oF THE 
HIGHLAND SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND, 

1. Account of the Carse of Gowrie. By Mr. Archibald Gorrie, 
Annat Garden, Perthshire—2. On the Culture of the Potato. hy 
Sir George S. Mackenzie, of Coul, Bart.—3. Remarks on the 
Culture and Utility of several kinds of Home- grown Timber. By 
Mr. R. Monteath—4, Report on the Manner in which Two Fields 
at Tnvermay were laid down to Permanent Pasture in Is28. By 
A. H. M. Betshes, E-q. - luvermay—s. Report of Experiments 
on Feeding Stock, By Mr. A. Howden—6. Description of Sawing 
Machines for Felling Timber; laid before the Society in the Com- 
petition for Premiums in 1831. 


Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; T, Cadell, Lon- 
don; and W. Curry, jun. aud Co. Dublin. 











pu METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


For JUNE 1 
Edited by THOMAS C AMPR ELL, Esq. 
Contains, among many other interesting articles—1. Verses, 
by Thomas Moore, Esq., addressed to Caroline, Viscountess Val- 






letort, ou ag Marriage—2. The Wellingtou Failure—», Chit 
Chat—4, The Crown Colonies—5. Spring. By the Hon, Mrs, 
Norton—6. Abus s in the Public Hospiti ils—7. Irish Grand Juries: 
Mr. Stanley’s Bill—s. Clavering’s Autobiozr: aphy Italy in 
1832—10. The Pacha of Many Tales—il. The Waggoner, By 
the Author of ‘The Diary of a Physician’—iz. The Tax- 


Gatherer, &c. &e 
Saunde rs and Otley, Conduit-street. 





THE , HON. MRS. NORTON 
BLEE from Juty 1, which commences a New 
Embellishments of the No. for June comprise 


ASSEM- 
The 
a beautiful Por- 
trait of the Hon. Mrs. Irby, and Six Coloured Figures of English 


will edit LA BELLE 
Volume. 


aud Foreig ‘a ‘ ELL 
,LE ASS EMBLEE, 
7 COURT MAGAZINE. 

Literary Contents: —Memoir of the Hon, Mrs. Irby—The Pin- 
darree Robbers—The Glitte ring Valley, by the Author of * The 
Mummy’—A Poem by Thos. Roscoe, Esq.—Memoir of Ma 
Tosi—Characte pa s of Women, by the Author of * Diary o " P 
Enooyee’—The Lost Gem—The Blush of Modesty—Goethe, by a 
German Professor—P "ere la Chaise, by the Author of * Chantilly’ 
—Marius amid the Ruins of Carthage thy a Pinch, by a 
Bachelor—Descriptions of English and Foreign Costumes—A 
Critical History of the Literature of the Month, Music, the 
Drama, the eo &e. Xe. 

N. B. The former Series of complete Se 
blée,’ in 15 volumes or separate volumes, are now offered at Half 
Price; viz. 10s, 6d, each, containing nearly forty coloured En 

ravings of Costumes, and six beautiful Portrs sits of the English 

female Nobility. Early applic tion is necessary to secure these, 

Published by Edward Bull, Holles-street, London, Ordeis 
also facets by every Bookselle yin the United Kingdom. 











ts of ‘La Belle Assem- 















CONCENTRATION OF TALENT—FOURTEEN : peRaNeNee 
BY SEYMOUR FOR ONE SHUILLIN 
YHE 


COMIC MAGAZINE. 


The third pane pr of this papeter Periodical wpe xy among 
others, Artic y JOHN PC we e Esq. Author of * Paul Pry, 
&e.— kK. PE Ae 18qe cwit an Mlustration by himself )— 
ne EF DITOR of ‘ FIGAR ON LONDON’ —The * GREAT UN- 
a NTLIONABLE,’ Xe. &e 

+ Negotiations are pe nding with THOMAS HOOD, Esq. (the 
Phe tease, *Whims and Oddities’), HORACE SMITH, Esq., Miss 
SHERIDAN, and all the most populs ur Comic Authors of the day. 

3. The ‘Toture Numbers will be conducted by the EDITOR 
of ‘FIGARO IN LONDON,’ 

Published every mouth by W. a, 228, Regent-street. 


FOU _ : EDITION, 
Comprising the recently ted Peers ane Baronets, in 2 vols., 


dedicated by permission my iis Majes 
URKE’S GENERAL “a HERALDIC 
DICTIONARY Bf the ' PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
of the BRITISH EMPI 
This New Edition of =. Burke’s popular work, in addition to 
comprising, exclusively, the whole Hereditary Re ink ot England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, (exceeding Fifteen Hundred Families,) 
has been so extended, 1s to embrace almost every individual ia 
the remotest degree allied to those eminent houses 
collateral information is now considerably more copious, thau 
that of auy similar work hitherto published. The dines ef descent 
have likewise been greatly enlarged, and numerous historical 
and biographical anecdotes, nee r with several curious and 
rare papers, have been sufz The Peerages under discussion 
in the House of Lords (a new feature ins ich a work) are mi- 
nutely detailed, aud the claims upoa which the respective peti- 
tioners to Parliament pray the re storation of sus pended honours 
are fully explained, The Armoriat Ensigns have been re-en- 
graved, upon a plan of incorporation with the jetter-pre= 
that the existing state of each family, with its lineage and ar 
will be found all together, Amongst the illustrations, is a five 
head of His present Majesty, from Sir Thomas Lawrence's cele 
brated drawing, engraved by permission exclusively for this work. 
Priated for Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington street, 














so that us 




















WAVERLEY NOVELS, NEW EDITION, 
Published this day, price 5s. 
THE THIRTY-SEVENTH VOLUME OF THIS WORK. 

T contains ‘THE BETROTHED;’ being 
the First of the TALES of the CRUSADERS, with an Latro- 
duction and Notes by the Author, and beautifully illustrated by 
Edwin Landseer and A, Fraser. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, 
Co. London, Of whom may be 

1. The Eighteenth \ 
of the Waverley Novels, which commences the 
price 5s. 

4;+ All the early volumes of both Issues may be had from the 

commencement, 

Captain Basil Hall's Naval 

Early Voyages. First and Second Series, 
30s. with engraved titles, 

3. Captain Basil Hall’s Travels in North 
America, in 1827 and 1828. 3rd edit. 3vols. 1. lis, 6d. Plates 
separately, 10s. 6d. 

4. Sir Walter Scott's Tales of a Grandfather. 
First, Second, and Third Series. New editions, 
Also, HISTORY of FRANCE, 3 vols, 10s. Gd. 

5. Destiny. By the Author of 
3 vols. 12. Lis. Gd, 

6. Marriage. 

The Inheritance. 3 
Ml. Lis. Gd. 
3. The Cook's Oracle. A new edit. 7s. 6d. 
44+ Of this popular work upwards of 60,000 copies have been 
id. 





sbargh ; and Whittaker and 
had, 

Volume of the New Issue 

MONASTERY, 





and 
© vols. 


Life 


2ud editions. 


10s. 6d. each, 
‘ Marriage 


drd edit. 1/7. 1s. 
vols. 2nd edition. 


3 vols. 





9. Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery. A new edition, 
being the third. 7s. 6d. 

Few works of this description have so speedily attained popu- 
larity, three editions haying been cailed for in lithe more than 
two years, 


EDGEWORTH’S WORKS, IN 
LACH, WITH SUPERB 
THE WAVER- 


NEW EDITION OF MISS 
MONTHLY VOLUMES, PRICE 5s. 
ENGRAVINGS, TO CORRESPOND WITH 
LEY NOVELS AND LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND POEMS. 

On the Ist of June was published, ornamented with a Fron- 
tispiece illustratuve of the PY " ssian V y= . : ‘Nquisitely engraved 
by ¢ ues Rolls, and a fine Vignette, 5. Englehart 

VOLI ) IL. of the TALES and Nov ELS of M ARL A 

E DG EWORTH, being the First Volume of 











M ORAL T L E §&, 
yk _ price 5s. elegantly bound in cloth, and lettered. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock : and other Proprietors. 


DE FOR'S HISTORY OF THE PLAGUE. 
This day is published, in 24mo, price 4s, a new and beautiful 


edition of 
E FOER’S HISTORY of the PLAGUE in 
1665, withan Introductory Preface by the Rev, H. stebbing, 
Author ot * Lives of the Italian Poets 
London: Printed tor Reushaw and Rush, 356, Strand, Pub- 
lishers of the ‘ Weekiy Medical Journal’ ; and James Gilbert, 51, 
Paternoster-row, 


NEW PLATE FROM MR. WILKIE, 


Now ready, 
WE PENNY WEDDING. 
Painted by David Wilkie, R.A.; engraved by James 
Stewart. Dedicated, by express permission, to his Majesty, the 
possessor of the Original Picture; being the same size, and form- 
ing an exact companion — ‘Blind Man’s Bull.’ 

Prools cecceseceseetd 5 0 
0| Before letters ....10 lo 0 
rlished by Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers 
to the King, 6, Pall Mail; and may be had of every respectable 
Printseller in Town and Country. 

Also just published, 

The Departure of the Israelites from Egypt. 
Painted by David Roberts, and beautifully engraved by J, P. 
Quiliey, forming an exact companion to Martin's ‘ Beishazzar’s 
Feast. 

Prints, 2. 2s.; 












Proofs, 3/. 13s. Gd. ; before letters, 5/. Ss. 


SIXTH EDITION,—In 8vo, 4s. 64. boards, 
DDRESS trom a CLERGYMAN to his 
PARISHIONERS. With Morning and Evening Prayers. 
Ky the Rev, R. VALPY, D.D. FARIS. Xe 
Contents, 
God—Holy Ghost—Trinity—Read the Serip- 
Doctrines of Jesus Clirisi— 


Of God- 
tures—Incaruation of Jesus Christ 
Resurrection—Redes ption—J ustitieation—Faith—W orks—W orks 
me? Paith—Faith without Works—Union of Faith and Works 
‘ritand Reward—Humility—Intleence of the Holy Spiru— 
ventance—Regenueration, Renewal, Conversion — Delay of Con- 


-Sou of 












ersion—Our FE. redestination, Free Wili—Ot Prayer 

—Public Wors hip—F mats Py wer—Sacrament of th I's Sup- 

a rgiveness of Injuries—Veneration to the name of God— 
Relative Duties—Extlortation to Piety Prospectin Lid ife—Use of 
ime—Death. 


Printed and sold by A.J. Valpy, M.A., Red L 
street, and may be had of all bookseller 


t;# A smatier edition is printed for family wer eng of 


on-court, Fleet- 











Which not less than 12 copies can be had, pric 2s ele 
Ou Saturday, 9th of June, will be peblished, price 6d. No. I, of 
anew Weekly Periodial, to be called 
: r wy ay . 
STORY-TELLER; 


JOURNAL of FICTION: 
Vraditions, Povtical Legends, and Short 
ui Nations. The object of this undertaking is 


T ik 





Standard Vales of 


to revive and restore, in a permanent form, all those gems in the 
department of imagimative writing that do not find a place in 
the larger collections of wational literatare—to preserve them 


from the oblivion to which their position, in most instances, con- 


signs them 1 to embody a complete Mixon Lipxary or Fic. 











TION, embracing he produc — contemporary as well as by- 

gone "writers ad and at hor 

Phe STORY - ir LLER’S 4 AMED G ALLERY of PORTRAITs, 
GRAT 


A most beautiful Patent Emit wm » Coloured Head of Sir Walter 
Seott, in an enbe d trame, will be presented with No, I, of the 
*story-Teller,’ being the tirst of a series of Cameo Portraits, 
Which will be issued gratnitonsly, from time to time, 

bis publication will be the cheapest, in proportion to its 





quantity, of the day; it will be double the size of the * Literary 
Gorette,’ will be printed on excellent paper, With new type, aad 
willcontain thirty-two paves and sixty-four colamus, equal to the 


usual octavo volume of a novel. 

After the issue of those numbers to which the gratuitous em 
bellishments belong by right of subscription, the Heads will not 
be less than 4s. each 

ld by all respectable Booksellers and Newsmen, 
Published at No. 10, Beautort Buildings, Strand. 
DOUBI ? ATENT PERRYIAN PEN. 
TIYUE flexibility of this exfirely new instru- 
ment is so absolutely mainral, that the action of the pen 
metal? can now vo tonger be distinguished from that of the 
yuiil. wsthis pen possess the property of durabi- 


sold for 

















i 1 less ev it degree than that of flexibility. bts con- 
struction is such, that it accommodates itself to writers aud 
writing of all descriptions.—The packets are of (Wo sizes—the 
P ining vine Pens, price 3s.; the smaller, four, price 








the Office Pen, in packets of nine, prive rod 
the Varn shed, in packets of nine, price Is. : tovether with the 
Lithographic, Mapping, Drawing, and all other kinds of os rrvian 
Pens, at the usual prices. To be tad of all stetioners and Dealers 
in Metaile , and at the Menalactory, No. 37, Red Liva- 
square, Low 





JERRING’S PATENT EXTRA LIGHT 











BEAVER HATS, in epwards of Oue Hundred different 
shapes te suit comlonr, tee e ire the invention of 
Johu tring, weighi 4 toS onnees, tu lev? they were tirst 
introduced to public netive; since then hundreds in the 0 os 
have sy up, professing tl yreatest absurdities, ts re s 
weight, price, tnd tashion, The tashion of a Hat is that hi h 

es the weaver. The iuiv, geutry, aud puvlie are 
y solicited to try the above Hats, They possess ail that 








ut, jalities, and workmanshipcan makethem Prices, 2ts., 
vis., and sos. Draband ft is at the same price, Shooling 
and Fishing Caps, 3 ounces weight, 6s. Gd. Hats, ditto, 10s. 6d. 
and 12s. Livery Beaver Hats, t6s, Opera Hats, Ins. New- 


34 ounces weight, 16s. Ditto, ss. Gd. to tes. 
Travelling Caps, aud Youths’ Hats and Caps, in the greatest 
variety.—85, Strand, corner of Cecil-street. No connexion with 
any other botse in the neighbourhood, Beware of imitators and 
copyists. JUHN PERRING, 


invented Silk Hats, 











360 


THE ATHENZUM. 























SOIREES MUSICALES. 


N ISS BRUCE has the honour to announce 

p i that her SECOND SOIREE MUSICALE will take 

lace, under the Patronage of 

ler eee the Duchess of | The Right Hon, Lady Elizabeth 
Lein Brudenell Bruce 

The Mot Noble the Dowager | Tie Right Hon, Lady Louisa 

chioness of Downshire de Horsey 

The | Ti ght Hon. - Dowager 
Countess Poulet 





The Right Hon. Lady Montfort 

The Hon, Mrs. Donovan 

The Right Hon, the Dowager | The Hon. Miss Jervis 
Countess St. Germains Lady Coustable 

The Right Hon, the Viscountess | Lady Hyde East 


| St Vincent = uly Gore Ouseley 
The Rizht Hon, Lady Caroline | Lady Pocock, aud 
Stanhope Lay Whale. 


At J. TAYLOR, Esq.’s, No. 30, GE OR GE-STREET, Hanover- 
square, on MONDAY NEXT, June the 4th, aad her THIRD 
CONCERT on MONDAY, Jane the Isth, 1822 (lo commence at 
Nine o'Clock), under the Direction of Sir George Smart. 

The following eminent Vocal Periormers are engaged:— 
Madame de Meric and Madame Stockhausen; Miss Palmer, 
Miss ‘Tippen, and Miss Br Signor Donzelli, Signor de 
Begnis, Mr. Purday, Mr. Spaguoletti, Mr. Gear, Mr. Parry, ian. 
and Signor Begrez. Priveipal Instrumental Performers: Violin, 
Mr. Mori; Violoncello, Mr. Lindley; Flute, Mr. Nicholson; 
Pianoforte, Mr. Field, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Devaux ; Harp, Mr. 
Stockhausen and Mr. Nielson : on, Mr. Schultz, jun. 

‘Ticket for each evening, Ha a-Guinea. ‘To be tad only of 
Miss BRUCE, 38, GREAT MALL BOROUGH-STREET. 





















MONTGOMERY'S NEW POEM. 

This day is published, foolse ap 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO IER MAJESTY, 
THE 

E S S I A Il: 
A POEM—IN SIX BOOKS. 
By the Author of The Omuipresence of the Deity.’ 
John wallceteiensch 250, Regent-street, Loudon, 











his ia is gutilished, svo. 6s. 
‘ T. JOUN | in PATMOS; a Poem. By one 
nm ofthe OLD LIVING POETS of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ohu esti Albemarle-street. 








s day is published, a New Edition, dedicated to the King, by 
his M ne rety ’s gracious periiissioa, 2 vols, 8V0, 30s, with Por- 


traits, Ne 

1D) MOR TALS of HAMPDEN, his 

I PARTY, and His TIMES, 
ty LORD NOGENT, 

Jolin seisdeteds Albemarie-street. 








In a few days will appear, 
dD O O 


M E D. 


Smith, Elde vid and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


i 


» price 2s. 2 
ONGM AN ORME, BROWN, 
GREEN, and LONGMAN’S CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, for 1832; comprising a Collection of usetul and 
scarce Works, in various Languages, and in every branch of 
Literature. 
39, Paternoster-row. 














This day is published, in foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 

IVES of VASCO NUNEZ DE BALBOA, 

and FRANCISCO P ie ARRO, From the Spanish of Don 
MANUEL JOSEF QUIN 

by sins ‘HODSON, 
Author of * Wallace,’ * The Past,’ &e 
Printed for William Blac kwood, Edinburgh ; an ud T. Cade i, 
Strand, Loudon. 





THE CHEAPEST WORK EVER PUBLISHED, 
No. |. price 6d. royal 8vo. 

IEWS on the RHINE: Three Views, en- 
graved in the first style, from Drawings by W. Tombleson, 
with Letter-press Descriptions in the E aglish, Freneh, or Ger- 
man Language.—An Edition on India paper, at 1s.,and a Quarto, 

at the same price ; complete in 21 Numbers, with a Map. 
Publi | by ty Ivy L ne, 




















This day is published, i in price 3s. 
OLITICAL REFLECTIONS on the 
PRESENT CRISIS, 

Addressed to the Author of an ery be vous work entitled, ‘History 
of the Restoration,’ by ‘Un Homme d’ Etat. 
Translated from the French a Prince POLIGNAC, 

Printed for William Biackwood, Edinburgh; aud T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 








DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOP.EDIA, 


7 monthly volumes, stall svo. 6s. in cloth, 
Just published, being Vol. 3t of the above, 
@ vol.) 


ISTORKY of SWITZERLAND, 
On July 2, History of Spain and Portugal, 
Vol. Hil. 
Published May 1, History of Spain and Por- 


tugal, Vol. I. r 
London: Longman and Co, ; and John Taylor. 





: ilished this day, pric 
( N the EC ONOMY of N ATIONS, 
A Sketeh. 
‘ By BRITANNICUS, 
Printed for James Carpeuter and Son, Old Bond-street. 





Just published, price ts. 6d 


ILLUSTRATIONS nag Os - POL IWICAL EC ONOMY, 
BK LLA e of GARV KLoc H. A Tale. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-raw. 





On ‘Tue say next will be pablishe d, 

A COQU TERIE; or, Sketche s of 

Society in France and Belgium. 3 vols, post svo. 

a Coquette i hi at ce que les hommes meprisent, et ce 
"—De G 

VT. and W. oreo 29, New Bond. street. 












que les attr 


On Monday, in Svo. sixty- y-five pages, 2s. 6d 
YAMILY FEUDS; or, FR: AGMENTS of 
a TALE of MANY CENTUR IEs. 
“* Then farewell all that must create 
The comfort of the wedded state 
Tnstead ot harmony, ’ lis Jar, 
And tumult, and intestine war.’’—Cowrer. 
James Ridgway, 169, Piceadilly ; and through every Bookseller, 
Also, in a few days, 
Selections from the W ritings and Speeches 


of Lord Brougham; with a brief Sketch of his Life. 1 vol. 
BVO. 75. Od, 





mn — s day is publishe d, price Is. 
HE F IRST BATCH; being Us seful Hints 
to Radical Reformers how to ‘choose their New Represen- 
tatives. A Shandean Pamphlet. 
‘o be had of dhe J. Kennett, Great Queen-street. 





a — r hhis Sab. is tia 
JART I. a the POLAR STAR and 
EXTRACTOR MAGAZINE, 
Price Two Shillings. 
** A mass of reading unprecedented,” 
Office, No. 1, Neweastie-street, Strand ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
josey r court; and by all Boohse llers and Newsmen throughout 
the Kingdom, 





MRS. CHILD'S FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 

This day is published, price 2s. in boards, or 2s. Gd. bound, with 
au allowance to the nobility and gentry who are desirous of 
distributing the book amoung their poor nei ghbours, 

FOIE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. Dedicated 

i to those who are not ashamed of E conomy. 

By Mrs. CHILD, 
Author of The Mother's Book,’ ‘ The Little Girl’s Book,’ &e. 





- FE conomy is the poor nran’s revenue—extravagance the rich 
man’s ruin 

‘The eighth edition, newly arranged by the author. To which 
is now added, Hints to Persons of Moderate Fortune, &e. This 
hiitke Work is reprinted aud published at the sugyestion of a 
highly distinguished member of the Society for the Ditiusion of 
Usetul Kuowledge. 

Londou: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside ; N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly ; Dovtes and Kirby, Oxiord-street; RK Grifin and 
Co, Glasgow; and W. F, Wakeman, Dublin, 








FAMILY LIBRARY. 

On the 15th of June will be pablished, with Engravings, 5s. 

4 be TRIAL of CHARLES the FIRST, 
and of some of the Regicides, with Biographies of Brad- 

shaw, lreton, Harrison, Xe. and with illustrative Notes, legal and 
historic al, forming No. XNXI. of the Faminy Linran . 

Ou the 2ud of July will be published, No. ANALL. being 

The Second and last Volume of the History 
of Venic 

Ou the 1 st of August will be published, No. XXNIIL. being 

Letters on Natural Magic. By Sir David 
Brewster. 

Jobu Merete: Albemarle-street, 





SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
Under the immediate patronage of His Royal Highness the Duke 
Sussex, and with the sanction of the Society. 


Early in aly willbe published, Part I. (to be continued monthly,) 
royal quarto a price 3s. 6d. each Part; ditto proois on 


India rit r, 
SURREY 





LLt STRATIONS S of the 
woe Any GARDENS; drawn from Nature on Stone 
by W. H. KEARNEY, With Letter press descriptive of each 
Animal. 
Published by A, Schloss, Foreign Book and Printseller, 103, 
St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, where Specimens of the Work 
may be seen, and Pewepe ctuses obtained. 


eaten ap, boards, 7 75. 


ARACT ACU 8; 


* The sketch under our notice espec ially refers to that part of 
early British history in which Caractacus and his brave Cam- 
brian band courageously, but unsuccessfully, resisted the inva- 
sion of the Roman hordes under Ostorius Se pees and extends 
to the humiliating se ch presents the captive British 
prince, in manacles, with his wife aud children, before the im- 
pe rial throne of Casar. 

* The sketch presents a variety of scenes, in which the vigour 
and fancy of the poet, and the elegance of the scholar, are 
forcibly exhibited.”’—Manchester Chronicle. 

** These specimens are sutticient to prove the author of these 
pages to be a poet with sense and feeling of no ordinary quality.” 
—Literary Guardian, 

** There is a force and stern vigour, and withal a smoothness, 
in the lines, which at once seize on the reader’s imagination, and 
carry him on to the end. One cannot read * Caractacus’ without 
becoming deeply imbued with the spirit of the author, and ac- 
cording him the tribute of having a vivid and powe rlully poetic 
mind under the control of a correct and cultivated judgment. 
There are passages not ip iferior to many in the Odyssey of Pope 
—combining great strength with much sweetness.”—Stagord- 
shive Gazette. 

William Kidd, 228, Regent-street. 


a Poem. 

















MEADOWS’S FRENC a PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
Beautifally printed, price n cloth, or 7s. 6d. bound, a New 
RENCH and ENGLISIL PRONOU NC- 
ING DICTIONARY, on the Basis of Nuzeut. In two 
Parts—1. French and Engii sh: 2. English and French; with the 
New Words in general use, P tinciples of French Pronunciation, 
aud an abridged Gramm ir. 
ty F.C. MEADOWS, M.A, of the University of Paris, 

“ Mr. Meadows’s performance docs him intinite credit, and is 
an honour to Glasgow and its University. Simple and abie in 
every respect, the stude sntof the Frenc h language cannot con- 
sult a better oracle.”’—Lilerary Gazette 

Glasgow : Printed at the University P ress, for Thomas noPFe 
Cheapside, Loudon; R, Griffin and Co, Glasgow; and W, 
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